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By   Irene   Soehren 


IF  you  like  to  date  but  are  not  yet 
married,  you  probably  have  ques- 
tions about  premarital  sex.  What  is 
the  Christian  understanding  of  sex, 
love,  and  marriage?  Is  chastity  old- 
fashioned?  If  you're  really  in  love, 
why  shouldn't  you  "go  all  the  way"? 
Ever  since  you  began  dating, 
you've  known  that  your  church  says 
premarital  intercourse  is  wrong.  I 
hope  you  agree.  I  hope  you  also  have 
some  idea  why.  For  sex  is  dynamite. 
A  young  person  may  not  realize  the 
force  of  his  or  her  sexual  feelings 
until  they  are  too  strong  and  ex- 
plosive to  be  easily  controlled.  Sex 
has  been  called  the  most  powerful 
force  in  the  world.  Too  often  it  is  a 
topic  simply  avoided.  Yet  you  need 
to  be  informed,  not  just  about  the 
biological  facts  of  life,  but  about  the 
emotional  facts  of  sex,  if  you  are 
to  enjoy  the  profound  creative  expe- 
rience love  promises.  You  also  need 
to  know  your  Christian  ethic. 


Sex  hasn't  changed  at  ail  since  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
but  life  in  these  United  States  has. 
Because  man  reaches  sexual  maturity 
long  before  social  maturity,  every 
society  develops  codes  to  prevent  a 
man's  becoming  a  grandfather  before 
he  can  vote.  The  sexual  drive  is  at 
or  approaching  its  peak  just  when  a 
young  man  is  undergoing  expensive 
educational  or  vocational  prepara- 
tion for  his  lifework  and  is  unable  to 
respond  through  normal  marriage. 
Dating  has  changed,  too.  More  than 
any  generation  in  any  country  in  any 
world  we  know  anything  about, 
you're  free  to  go  out  with  a 
date  of  your  own  choosing  and  have 
yourself  a  good  time.  The  new  free- 
dom means  that  whether  you  make  a 
horrendous  mess — or  a  glorious  suc- 
cess— of  your  sex  life  is  pretty  much 
up  to  you.  Your  own  character,  your 
built-in  standards  of  personal  con- 
duct, your  ability  to  choose  intelli- 


gently  between  right  and  wrong  (the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience)  will 
determine  your  sexual  manners  and 
behavior.  Will  you  be  *TDy  love  pos- 
sessed" or  by  sex  obsessed?  The 
unconventional  used  to  have  to  justi- 
fy their  actions.  Today,  with  some 
of  your  contemporaries  openly  brag- 
ging about  their  premarital  experi- 
ence, you  who  follow  the  accepted 
standards  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  your  position.  Let's 
see  if  we  can  find  some  verbal  am- 
munition you  can  use  on  your  op- 
ponents. 

Men  on  the  Firing  Line 

In  the  first  place,  the  fellows  are 
on  the  firing  line  as  much  as  the 
girls.  The  old  double  standard  is  out 
of  date.  A  man  used  to  sow  his  wild 
oats  without  much  thought  for  the 
consequences.  If  he  "got  a  girl  in 
trouble,"  she  bore  his  illegitimate 
child  and  took  all  the  blame.  Since 
he  couldn't  get  pregnant,  he  seldom 
got  concerned. 

Today  men  are  rightly  sharing  re- 
sponsibiHty  for  premarital  standards. 
Dr.  Evel>Ti  Millis  Duvall,  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  marriage  counsel- 
ors, says,  "One  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  to  answer  is  one  that  crops 
up  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
youth  groups  when  a  boy  asks,  *My 
girl  is  pregnant.  Do  I  have  to  marry 
her?' "  If  he  doesn't,  he  feels  like  a 
cad.  Yet  if  he  does,  all  his  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  social  plans 
may  have  to  be  junked.  His  futiure 
is  jeopardized  by  an  imfortunate, 
premature  marriage.  He  may  realize 
that  he  doesn't  reaUy  love  the  girl. 
He  wonders  if  she  trapped  him  into 


his  predicament.  If  she  went  all 
the  way  with  him,  how  can  he  be 
sure  she  wouldn't  with  others?  He 
doesn't  want  to  get  stuck  with  "a 
tramp."  Also  the  danger  of  venereal 
disease  (the  VD  rate  is  skyrocket- 
ing) is  greater  with  a  girl  who  is 
promiscuous.  Even  more  important  is 
his  distaste  for  being  tied  to  a  wom- 
an whom  he  may  no  longer  respect 
just  because  she  has  yielded  to  him. 

"Such  sobering  questions  dis- 
cussed among  fellows  bring  many 
to  the  realization  that  maintaining 
standards  of  premarital  chastity  is  a 
responsibility  for  the  man  as  well  as 
for  the  girl,"  Dr.  Duvall  points  out. 
"As  they  talk  about  it,  men  reahze 
they  are  in  better  position  to  know 
what  is  happening  than  an  inexperi- 
enced girl.  A  fellow  is  usually  aware 
of  sexual  stimulation  earher  than 
the  female  is.  Therefore,  if  he  real- 
izes that  his  welfare — as  well  as  a 
girl's — is  involved,  the  outcome 
won't  rest  entirely  with  her.  He  will 
assume  some  responsibihty  for  re- 
straint himself."  Dr.  Duvall  makes 
the  added  point  that  a  boy  who  takes 
a  girl  out  without  the  old-fashioned 
chaperon  is  duty  bound  to  return  her 
to  her  home  unharmed. 

Premarital  chastity  used  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Research  studies 
indicate  that  two  thirds  of  both  men 
and  women  college  students  of  mar- 
riageable age  still  beUeve  in  no 
sexual  relations  before  marriage.  Dr. 
Kinsey's  findings,  though  often  mis- 
quoted to  prove  immorality  rampant, 
are  in  substantial  agreement.  Gladys 
Denny  Shultz,  another  excellent 
counselor,  has  asked  yoimg  men 
whether  they  really  want  virtue  in 
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their  women.  Their  reply:  "When  a 
man  really  loves  a  woman,  he  wants 
her  for  his  wife.  That  is  as  true  now 
as  it  ever  was.  Even  though  a  man 
may  try  his  best  t»  'make'  other 
women  who  attract  him,  he  doesn't 
want  to  make'  the  woman  he  loves. 
It  is  his  impulse  to  keep  her  in  a 
different  category. 

"Men  in  general  are  more  in- 
clined to  think  of  a  virgin  in  terms 
of  marriage  because  they  realize  she 
has  been  keeping  herself  for  mar- 
riage and  respect  that  in  her,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Shultz.  "It  takes  char- 
acter, ideals  and  clear  thinking  for  an 
attractive  woman  to  keep  herself  for 
the  man  who  is  to  be  her  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children,  and 
these  are  quahties  an  intelligent  man 
wants  in  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
his  children.  .  .  .  The  more  corrupt 
society  becomes,  the  more  value  vir- 
tue and  virginity  will  probably  have 
with  the  kind  of  man  a  girl  would 
wish  to  marry." 

Should  men  be  virgins,  too?  Mrs. 
Shultz  concedes  that  in  premarital 
sex  the  man  stands  to  lose  nothing 
and  gain  everything  from  his  view- 
point. Yet  she  thinks  men  should  be 
given  credit  for  some  ideals.  "In- 
telligence, education,  and  home 
backgroimd  play  a  considerable  part 
in  forming  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  individual  male,"  she  says.  "It 
is  much  more  difficult  for  a  man  to 
live  up  to  his  ideals  than  for  a  girl, 
even  when  he  has  them.  Those  who 
do  deserve  far  more  credit  than  a 
virtuous  girl.  .  .  .  The  average  de- 
cent young  chap,  when  he  falls  in 
love,  loses  interest  in  sex  as  a  game. 
He  wants  to  step  into  harness  then. 


and   he's   likely  to   jog   along   in   it 
very  sedately  and  loyally." 

A  Christian  Theology  of  Sex 

Many  young  people  have  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  church  puts 
a  fence  of  law  around  sex  because 
it  is  ugly  and  evil.  Actually,  the 
opposite  is  true.  The  church  protects 
sex  and  makes  rules  about  the  sex 
Hfe  of  the  Christian  because  it  is 
holy  and  good.  The  Christian  the- 
ology of  sex  begins  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation.  Sex  is  part  of  crea- 
tion, made  by  God  and  therefore 
good.  Opposed  is  the  heretical  idea 
that  sex  is  unclean,  nasty  and 
wicked.  You  cannot  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  without  accepting 
your  created  body,  procreated 
through  the  instrumentality  of  your 
parents,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less 
created  by  God.  And  you  cannot  ac- 
cept your  body  in  part — selectively. 
You  can't  say,  for  instance,  "I'll  ac- 
cept my  good  toes  but  not  my  bad 
heart,"  or  "My  nose  is  all  right  but 
not  my  sexual  organs."  God  made  all 
the  parts  of  your  body  and  all  their 
functions,  including  the  sexual  act. 
All  are  for  you  to  use,  not  abuse;  to 
enjoy,  not  punish.  To  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  means  to  accept 
sex  gladly  and  thankfully.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  deny  God's  handi- 
work. 

The  view  that  sex  is  good  is  es- 
sentially the  same  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  old.  The  wedding  at 
Cana  in  Galilee  is  famous  because 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  guest  and  because 
he  chose  the  occasion  to  perform  his 
first  miracle  of  turning  water  into 
wine.    By   accepting   the   invitation. 


our  Lord,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  aflBrmed  the  goodness 
and  beauty  of  marriage.  Paul,  far 
from  being  ashamed  and  afraid  of 
human  sexuality,  saw  in  it  a  "mys- 
tery" analogous  to  Christ's  love  for 
his  church.  He  could  scarcely  have 
taken  a  more  exalted  view  of  it  than 
this.  Anyone  who  takes  the  Bible 
seriously  must  stop  apologizing  for 
sex. 

The  second  Christian  doctrine  il- 
luminating sexuality  has  to  do  with 
sin.  Man  can  sin  in  the  sexual  realm 
as  well  as  in  others  like  education, 
business  or  politics.  In  any  activity 
of  man  he  can  act  wrongly.  He  is  at 
the  same  time  a  child  of  God  and  a 
sinner.  Made  in  the  image  of  God, 
he  is  capable  of  love,  cooperation  and 
creativity.  Yet  his  life  is  too  often 
marred  by  failure,  estrangement 
and  perversion.  Things  are  not  bad 
in  themselves,  but  the  use  man 
makes  of  them  may  be.  The  body  is 
never  bad;  the  spirit  often  is.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  sins  which  Jesus  con- 
demned as  the  worst  are  not  those 
of  the  flesh  but  those  of  the  spirit: 
pride,  envy,  contempt  of  one's  fel- 
lowman,  calculatedness,  hatred. 

Couples  who  use  sex  outside  mar- 
riage generally  wish  afterward  that 
they  hadn't.  Tim  and  Sally,  both  in 
college,  planned  to  be  married  after 
graduation.  Because  they  had  a  deep 
and  beautiful  concept  of  love,  full 
of  mutual  trust  and  fidelity,  they 
asked  themselves,  "Why  not  physical 
consummation  of  our  love?"  They 
went  all  the  way.  Two  years  after 
their  marriage  Sally  became  much 
more  interested  in  her  church.  Feel- 
ing that  somehow  the  premarital  ex- 


perience had  been  wrong,  she  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  intense  guilt. 
She  went  to  her  pastor  and  talked  it 
over  with  him.  In  counseling  ses- 
sions, Sally  came  to  imderstand  why 
it  had  been  wrong.  After  expressing 
her  contrition,  she  felt  the  assurance 
of  God's  healing  forgiveness. 

The  possibility  of  forgiveness 
brings  us  to  the  third  Christian  doc- 
trine about  sex:  it  can  be  redeemed. 
Jesus  taught  that  a  man  was  not 
virtuous  if  he  refrained  from  adultery 
but  remained  inwardly  filled  with 
lustful  desires.  Transformation  of  in- 
ner attitudes  was  needed  to  end  the 
conflict  between  our  desires  and  our 
actions.  In  his  work  with  sinners 
Jesus  showed  that  God  loves  us  even 
when  we  are  most  unlovable,  imfor- 
givable  and  unacceptable.  When  a 
man  sees  and  accepts  this  truth  in 
his  innermost  soul,  he  becomes  a 
new  creature.  His  sex  is  included  in 
his  total  redemption.  It  is  not  to  be 
downgraded  to  a  secondary  position, 
for  it  is  part  of  the  whole  self. 

Perhaps  the  most  deeply  meaning- 
ful, most  wonderful  Christian  doc- 
trine of  sex  is  that  of  the  two  becom- 
ing one  flesh.  Jesus,  echoing  Genesis, 
said,  "For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."  Let  us  examine 
this  key  doctrine.  The  church 
teaches  that  in  marriage  each  re- 
ceives the  other  at  the  hand  of  God. 
Acting  freely  and  with  mutual  con- 
sent, two  human  beings  in  love  come 
together,  expressing  the  union  on 
every  level  as  part  of  their  divine  vo- 
cation. Two  total  existences,  two 
separate  personalities,  are  fused  into 


one,  each  complementing  and  com- 
pleting the  other.  Far  more  than  just 
the  joining  of  two  bodies,  their  union 
is  the  joining  of  two  lives  psycho- 
logically, spiritually  and  economical- 
ly. True  love  involves  self-giving 
and  self-surrender.  It  is  the  stripping 
away  of  all  reserves  in  an  uncondi- 
tional commitment  of  each  to  the 
other  for  life. 

In  the  sexual  act  each  does  some- 
thing to  the  other  that  can  never  be 
undone.  That  is  why,  even  for  the 
prostitute,  this  act  leaves  its  mark 
and  its  memory.  Because  the  prosti- 
tute also  is  a  child  of  God,  those 
who  "use"  and  exploit  her  are  de- 
stroying themselves  as  well  as  the 
person  they  treat  as  nothing.  In  in- 
tercourse each  gains  a  knowledge 
of  self  and  of  the  other  which  the- 
ologians call  "unlocking  the  mystery 
of  life."  In  their  first  experience  they 
share  a  common  knowledge  which 
can  never  be  revealed  to  a  third 
person,  which  remains  secret  in  na- 
ture, and  which  takes  from  both  the 
possibility  of  ever  having  with  any 
other  an  experience  with  the  same 
fullness  of  meaning. 

Never  afterward  can  the  lovers  be 
as  they  were  before.  The  man  as 
husband  reveals  to  the  woman  what 
it  is  to  be  a  woman,  and  the  woman 
as  wife  reveals  to  the  man  what  it 
is  to  be  a  man.  Alone  they  cannot 
answer  the  riddle  of  personal  exist- 
ence. Together  they  find  the  answers. 
That  is  why  the  biblical  term  for 
sexual  intercourse  is  generally  "to 
know."  It  attains  full  significance 
only  when  used  of  intercourse  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  who  in 
"knowing"  each  other  also  come  to 


know  themselves  and  the  meaning  of 
the  mystery  of  sex.  Because  words 
alone  cannot  convey  the  revelation,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  say,  "I  love 
you." 

When  you  understand  the  sex  en- 
counter like  this,  you  see  why  one 
basic  tenet  of  Christian  ethics  is  the 
respect  for  personality.  Christian 
love  is  between  persons,  not  things. 
Theologians  talk  about  the  "I-thou" 
relation  instead  of  the  "I-it"  relation. 
The  first  concern  is  for  the  other 
person's  selfhood.  The  beloved  is 
not  to  be  used,  exploited  and  then 
cast  aside.  Real  love  is  unselfish.  The 
lover  has  changed  the  direction  of 
his  life.  Now  he  lives  in  and  for 
another.  He  does  not  seek  his  own 
satisfaction  alone  but  desires  with 
all  his  heart  to  give  satisfaction  to 
his  beloved.  Premarital  sex,  in  con- 
trast, involves  violation  of  the  other's 
personality.  Often  one  partner  in  the 
act  is  really  exploiting  the  other's 
emotional  immaturity  or  need  for 
his  ovvni  selfish  gratification. 

The  real  basis  for  personal  con- 
cern is  v^apped  up  in  another  Greek 
word:  agape.  Where  we  have  only 
one  word  for  love,  the  Greeks  have 
three:  eros,  philia  and  agape.  Eros 
is  the  physical  aspect  of  love.  Philia 
is  the  love  of  friendship,  which  shows 
itself  in  mutual  interests.  But  agape 
broke  into  the  world  with  Chris- 
tianity because  Christ  brought  a  new 
kind  of  love  into  the  world.  In  Christ 
God  reveals  and  acts  out  his  agape 
love  for  us.  He  first  loves  us  because 
we  need  love.  We  respond  by  lov- 
ing others  with  the  same  accepting 
love.  All  three  kinds  of  love  have 
their  rightful  place  in  a  deep  and 


lasting  relationship,  but  agape  alone 
has  creative  power.  Springing  from 
God's  love  for  us,  it  is  self-giving, 
other-centered,  protective,  tender.  It 
puts  first  the  good  of  the  beloved. 

Sex,  being  personal,  must  be  re- 
sponsible. A  child  says,  "I  want  what 
I  want  when  I  want  it."  A  mature 
person  says,  "I  will  forego  present 
pleasure  for  future  good."  Agape  will 
wait.  Eros  won't.  C.  S.  Lewis,  com- 
paring our  hunger  and  sex  instincts, 
observes  that  both  can  go  astray. 
But  while  one  can  eat  only  enough 
for  two  or  possibly  three,  a  healthy 
young  man  can  indulge  in  sex 
enough  for  fifteen  or  twent>^  The 
immature,  not  having  learned  to  con- 
trol self,  are  also  inconsiderate  of 
each  other  and  what  they  are  doing 
to  each  other.  Mature  persons  know 
they  are  not  ready  to  assimie  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  follow.  These  re- 
sponsibilities include  making  a  home 
and  having  children,  for  all  of  life 
is  to  be  shared.  Whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  premarital  sex  is  a  sign  of 
immaturity. 

Young  people  in  love  ask,  "Why 
not  do  what  you  do  if  married?" 
They  do  not  see  that  being  married 
is  being  in  love  in  a  way  that  ex- 
presses itself  responsibly  and  takes 
responsibihty  for  the  life  shared. 
Marriage  is  not  an  emotional  situa- 
tion alone  but  an  extremely  factual 
relationship.  It  involves  legal  facts, 
moral  responsibilities,  social  expec- 
tations— what  you  expect  of  yourself 
and  of  the  other  person.  It  involves 
a  type  of  self-commitment  often 
hoped  for  in  love  but  not  really  ef- 
fectuated in  love.  Dr.  Duvall  puts  the 
whole  idea  in  a  nutshell,  "Marriage 


is  more  than  a  bed  for  the  night;  it 
is  a  home  for  the  years." 

In  Defense   of   Premarital   Chastity 

I  promised  you  some  ammunition 
you  could  use  in  defense  of  premari- 
tal chastity.  You  have  the  best  if  you 
now  understand  what  a  big  word 
love  is — how  it  includes  so  much 
more  than  the  unstable  Hollywood 
romance,  so  much  more  than  pas-  j 
sion  which  is  just  physical  desire.  In  | 
love  you  have  something  very  pre- 
cious. You  will  not  want  to  endanger 
it  but  to  safeguard  it.  You  will  want 
to  refrain  from  premarital  sex  be- 
cause sex  is  too  good  a  thing  to  play 
around  with. 

Other  reasons  against  premarital 
sex  stem  from  your  own  nature. 
Prohibitions  are  not  made  by  others 
to  spoil  your  fun.  They  are  made  by 
yom*  own  biological  and  psychologi- 
cal make-up.  You  break  the  laws  of 
love  to  your  ov^m  hurt.  For  instance, 
the  first  sexual  experience  usually  is 
not  satisfying.  Sexual  compatibihty 
doesn't  just  happen.  The  art  of  love 
takes  time,  practice  and  patient  un- 
derstanding to  bring  your  ovm  in- 
dividual response  patterns  into  har- 
mony with  those  of  another.  To  be 
satisfying  sex  requires  a  more  or  less 
permanent  partner  for  whom  you 
have  respect  and  affection.  In  the 
fleeting,  casual  relationship  disillu- 
sionment often  occurs,  and  Httle  mis- 
understandings are  divisive.  Neither 
has  the  time  to  adjust  to  the  other. 

Sex  in  the  premarital  context  is 
like  putting  a  flawless,  beautiful 
jewel  into  a  cheap,  shoddy  setting. 
Pretending  you're  married  and  going 
to  a  motel  is  all  the  wrong  setting. 
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People  were  meant  to  come  to  know 
each  other  under  conditions  of  peace 
and  leisure.  Complete  giving  of  your 
personhood  to  another  is  never  easy. 
It  should  be  done  w^hen  you  are 
at  ease  and  relaxed,  not  when  you 
are  under  strain  and  furtive.  Stolen 
fruits  turn  sour  because  the  very  sex- 
ual act,  if  entered  into  hurriedly, 
leads  to  tension  and  disillusionment. 
You  can't  try  out  sex  as  it  will  be 
in  marriage;  it  will  not  be  exactly 
the  same. 

Premarital  intercourse  may  itself 
be  the  cause  of  breaking  up.  A 
couple  will  find  psychobiological 
harmony  hard  enough  to  attain  un- 
der ideal  conditions  when  their  mar- 
riage has  the  blessing  of  church, 
parents  and  friends.  They  will  find 
it  infinitely  more  elusive  outside  of 
marriage  when  they  are  disturbed  by 
feelings  of  moral  guilt.  Then  they 
may  wrongly  conclude  that  they  can- 
not adjust  to  each  other.  Neither 
sex  nor  love  gets  a  fair  chance. 

Feelings  of  moral  guilt  may  dog 
even  the  most  sophisticated  and  are 
themselves  a  powerful  argument 
against  premarital  sex.  A  conscience 
will  not  always  keep  quiet  because 
its  ov^mer  wants  it  to.  Any  ordinary 
little  marital  quarrel  is  immediately 
misinterpreted.  The  guilt  remains 
and  may  break  the  marriage.  Pre- 
marital sex  involves  loss  of  self-re- 
spect for  both.  "I  am  no  good."  The 
man  can  be  angry  with  the  girl  for 
letting  him  come  to  her.  "It  was  her 
fault."  Blame  and  recrimination, 
charge  and  countercharge — it  is 
Adam  and  Eve  all  over  again.  Many 
men  are  less  tolerant  in  sexual  mat- 
ters as  husbands  than  as  bachelors. 


After  the  honeymoon,  when  marital 
difficulties  crop  up,  a  husband  may 
use  his  wife's  premarital  compliance 
toward  himself  as  a  weapon  against 
her.  Unfair?  Much  goes  on  between 
the  sexes  that  is  unfair.  Premarital 
chastity,  by  enabling  you  to  steer 
clear  of  pretexts  for  unfairness,  will 
help  you  to  build  confidence  in  one 
another.  In  married  life  you  will  find 
that  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of 
mutual  confidence  is  the  knowledge 
that  your  partner  can  control  his  or 
her  sexual  impulses  according  to 
principle.  Of  necessity  you  will  face 
temporary  separations  for  reasons 
like  sickness,  military  service  and  job 
requirements.  Then  confidence  that 
the  other  will  remain  faithful  will 
mean  a  great  deal.  Even  though  two 
people  want  each  other  desperately, 
they  will  be  smart  to  begin  building 
that  confidence  during  the  engage- 
ment. Sex  can  wait. 

The  old  triple  fears  were  infection, 
conception  and  detection.  What 
about  infection  as  an  argument 
against  premarital  sex?  Are  the 
venereal  diseases  still  something  to 
be  feared?  Yes,  they  still  cause  dis- 
ability, sterility,  insanity  and  prema- 
ture death  if  they  are  not  cured. 
And  cure  is  not  always  certain  if  you 
become  infected  with  a  drug-resist- 
ant form  of  the  organism  or  if  you 
have  already  been  overdosed  with 
the  wonder  drugs  so  that  the  drugs 
have  lost  their  effectiveness  for  you. 
Fear  of  conception  may  sound 
passe,  but  it  isn't.  A  girl  can  still 
get  pregnant  when  she  does  not  in- 
tend it  and  does  not  wash  it.  Witness 
the  number  of  married  couples  prac- 
ticing   birth    control    who    are    sur- 
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prised  by  an  unexpected  baby!  Medi- 
cal science  has  not  yet  pro\'ided  an 
absolutely  sure  protection  against 
pregnancy.  If  a  girl  is  unmarried, 
she  takes  a  greater  risk  because  she 
cannot  obtain  the  best  contracep- 
tives. Reputable  doctors  prescribe 
and  fit  them  only  to  married  women. 
Detection  carries  obvious  penalties. 
Fear  of  detection  carries  even  sub- 
tler ones.  If  a  man  urges  sexual  re- 
lations on  his  girl  before  marriage, 
he  should  consider  what  this  does 
ps}-chologically  to  the  one  he  loves 
so  dearly.  She  lives  imder  a  shadow 
of  fear  and  anxiet}^  from  month  to 
month,  wondering  whether  she  is 
pregnant.  A  man  should  not  wish 
this  for  his  beloved.  He  cannot  ex- 
pect her  to  enter  wholeheartedly  in- 
to an  act  which  ma\'  bring  her 
unhappy  consequences,  and  his  en- 
]o\-ment  cannot  be  full  unless  hers  is. 
in  the  long  run  her  fears  affect  them 
both. 

In  considering  arguments  against 
premarital  intercourse,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  face  some  facts  about 
babies.  If  you  are  of  marr\-ing  age, 
\ou  probabh-  know  how  to  defend 
\our  rights,  especially  when  your 
rights  conflict  witli  those  of  old  fogies 
twent\^  years  older.  What  about 
\-our  baby's  rights?  Remember,  to 
him  \-oull  be  an  old  fog\'  twenty- 
\ears  older.  Is  it  fair  to  bring  a  baby 
into  the  world  and  then  give  him  up 
for  adoption  because  neither  of  you 
wanted  him  in  the  first  place?  Can 
you  admit  to  him  that  you  were 
abandoning  yourselves  to  the  deUghts 
of  sex  and  that  he  was  an  unwanted 
accident?  WiU  he  be  much  happier 
if  you  have  a  "shotgun  wedding"  and 


blame  him  for  \-our  subsequent  mari- 
tal miser\-?  Ever\'  baby  has  the 
right  to  be  wanted  and  to  be  loved 
b>-  botli  his  parents.  You  don't  want 
to  be  held  responsible  for  your 
elders'  mistakes.  Make  sure  your 
baby  doesn't  have  to  pay  for  yours. 
Xow"  I  want  to  add  just  one  point. 
Being  in  love  has  been  compared 
with  ha\Tng  a  \-ital  religious  expe- 
rience, for  it  is  a  human  parable  of 
our  faith  relationship  with  God.  God 
in  sex  has  given  us  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  utter  commitment  to 
and  trust  in  another  person  in  love. 
This  experience  sharpens  or  desensi- 
tizes us  in  the  deepest  areas  of  oiu: 
being  where  we  yearn  to  be  one 
wdth  another  who  wall  cherish  and 
not  destroy  us.  Consequently,  pre- 
marital sex  is  a  h\-pocritical  act.  It 
is  a  physical  saving  of  that  which  is 
not.  It  is  expressing  a  completely 
committed  and  trustworthy  relation- 
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ship  and  then  immediately  saying, 
"But  of  course  it  is  not  really  com- 
plete. It  is  not  really  trustworthy, 
and  you  cannot  actually  depend  on 
me."  And  so  a  deep  drive  is  awak- 
ened and  then  disappointed. 

Are  you  being  in  your  innermost 
being  turned  into  a  fake,  or  can 
you  turn  to  God  and  respond  to 
him?  You  can  be  somebody  real  by 
God's  grace.  You  can  respond  to 
him,  fulfilling  your  purpose  and  des- 
tiny in  God's  world.  In  a  right  com- 
mitment to  the  living  God  you  will 
find  the  joys  and  meanings  of  sexual 
union,  which  is  given  to  you  as  a 
means  of  growing,  learning  and  find- 
ing dimensions  in  life  through  your 
experience.  Sex  is  an  avenue  of  deep 
knowing,  exploration  and  fulfillment. 


It  involves  continuing  dynamic  in- 
volvement of  one  being  in  another  in 
trust,  self-giving  surrender  and  be- 
lief in  the  other.  Premarital  sex  is  an 
insidious  and  sometimes  demonic 
thing.  It  is  a  watered-dowm,  diluted 
travesty  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
means  of  receiving  love.  For  sex 
is  one  of  the  languages  whereby  we 
learn  cynicism  and  despair — or  trust 
and  belief. 

You  are  answerable  to  God  for 
what  you  make  of  your  love  and 
what  you  do  with  it.  Christian  love 
has  a  dimension  of  responsibility. 
Outside  of  marriage  you  cannot  ful- 
fill that  responsibility.  The  incom- 
plete liaison  is  not  the  total  expres- 
sion of  love.  Therefore,  love  asks  you 
to  wait. 


Condensed    by    the    author    from    Christian    Herald.    Copyright    by 
Christian  Herald  and  used  by  permission. 


SONNET  FOR  MY  CHILDREN 

I  look  upon  my  children,  and  I  feel 

The  love   I   bear   them  quiver   through  my   flesh, 

Their  flower-faces  beautiful,  a  seal 

Of  unknown  promise.  They  do  not  see  the  mesh 

Of  me  enclosing  them,  yet  they  can  sense, 

I  do  believe,  my  love,  and  find  within 

A  little  comfort  and  something  of  a  fence 

To  keep  them  from  succumbing  to  a  sin. 

I  look  upon  my  children  and  I  want 

Them  strong  to  gxow  in  mind  and  faith,  and  free 

From   foolish   fears  that  can   corrode   and   haunt, 

Yet  great  enough  to  grow  away  from  me. 

I  love  my  children  with  a  love  just  bright 

Enough,  I  hope,  to  lead  through  any  night. 

— Ruby  Zagoren 
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The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 


^^e  Bto^  ojf  Z(f.if^pi'6.  Pif^nxznuoU 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


THOUGH  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
are  the  oldest  of  the  ancient 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  they 
alone  have  survived.  To  the  traveler 
approaching  Cairo  from  Alexandria, 
the  pyramids  first  become  visible 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
clear-cut  against  the  turquoise  sky. 
It  is  a  drive  of  eight  miles  from 
Cairo  toward  the  west  on  a  well- 
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paved,  well-shaded  highway  to  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  There 
within  close  range  of  each  other, 
stand  the  three  famous  structures: 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  The  largest 
is  known  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
King  Khufu  (Cheops);  the  second 
was  built  by  King  Khafre;  the  third 
commemorates  King  Menkaure.  All 
are  made  of  large  yellow  limestone 


blocks.  Beside  each  stand  small 
pyramids,  where  queens  are  buried. 

Late  in  1953  Egyptian  tourist  pro- 
moters planned  to  install  an  elevator 
to  carry  visitors  to  the  top  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  This  aroused  con- 
siderable criticism  in  Egypt.  The 
leading  Cairo  daily  nev^^spaper,  Al 
Ahram,  described  the  project  as  "an 
outrage  against  our  ancient  civiliza- 
tion." It  seems  unlikely  that  the  struc- 
ture w^ill  be  altered. 

Visitors,  however,  can  climb  to 
the  top.  The  most  noted  man  to  do 
so  regularly  is  Abu  Nabi  Hafnawy, 
who  can  climb  450  feet  above  the 
desert  and  dovvni  again  in  six  min- 
utes! Abu  Nabi's  legs  are  slender, 
but  from  the  small  knees  up  to  the 
spare  hips  his  thighs  are  large  and 
hard  as  muscle  can  develop. 

Gigantic  blocks  of  stone,  weighing 
from  two  to  fifteen  tons  apiece,  con- 
front him.  Vandals  have  stripped 
them  of  their  original  neat  lime- 
stone surfacing  so  that  they  are  now 
rough  and  irregular.  Hafnav^  jumps 
again  and  again,  ascending  from  two 
to  four  feet  with  each  step.  At  the 
top  he  has  no  time  to  pause  for  an 
admiring  glance  at  the  Sphinx, 
couched  like  a  human-headed  lion 
far  below  him.  Instead  he  flings  his 
arms,  emits  a  faint  yell,  and  de- 
scends almost  flying  as  he  zigzags 
from  one  gigantic  block  to  the  next. 

Arriving  at  the  bottom,  he  is  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  Hafnawy  tries 
to  persuade  visitors  to  follow  him  to 
the  top.  If  they  refuse,  he  attempts 
to  get  them  to  pay  him  to  climb. 
The  more  daring  tourists  accept  the 
climb,  taking  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  ascend.  If  thev  seem  dis- 


couraged because  they  cannot  equal 
his  record,  he  says  kindly,  "Your 
feet  too  big." 

The  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
covers  a  thirteen-acre  plot,  large 
enough  to  contain  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and 
Milan.  The  heaviest  structure  on 
earth,  it  weighs  5,750,000  tons,  took 
twenty  years  to  build,  and  required 
the  labor  of  100,000  men  before  it 
was  finally  sealed. 

Entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  forty 
feet  above  ground  through  a  timnel 
made  by  ransacking  Arabs  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  need 
to  fear  the  dark,  as  early  adventurers 
did,  for  a  string  of  electric  lights 
furnishes  illumination.  A  touch  of 
the  hand  reveals  masonry  so  perfect 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  joints 
between  the  stones. 

It  is  a  steep  climb  up  to  the  151- 
foot-long  Grand  Gallery  that  rises 
into  the  heart  of  the  pyramid.  More 
crawling  brings  us  to  a  tunnel 
scarcely  three  feet  high,  which  leads 
to  the  King's  Burial  Chamber.  In  this 
musty  enclosure  almost  5,000  years 
ago,  Cheops  was  buried  in  a  syca- 
more coffin  to  the  whining  strains 
of  ropes  and  the  chanting  of  priests. 

BOLD  visitors  can  climb  the 
pyramid  to  the  top,  where  a 
rough  platform  gives  a  panoramic 
view.  Here,  far  below,  lie  outspread 
Cairo,  green  country  irrigated  by  the 
Nile  River,  palm  trees  casting  tiny 
oases  of  shade,  and  the  desert  with 
reminders  of  ancient  Egyptian  glory. 
By  moonlight  the  pyramid  is  a  ro- 
mantic, if  eerie,  setting. 
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Originally  the  pile  of  limestone 
blocks  rose  to  481  feet,  or  the  height 
of  a  forty-story  skyscraper.  Today 
the  top  thirty-one  feet  are  missing, 
and  the  outer  limestone  casing  has 
been  stripped  ofiF.  Local  builders 
used  to  regard  the  pyramids  as  a 
handy  source  of  cut  stone,  not  as  a 
heritage  to  preserve.  Many  houses 
in  Old  Cairo  and  a  few  mosques  are 
made  of  material  stripped  from  the 
pyramids. 

THE  Great  Pyramid  is  the  most 
famous  of  all,  but  the  pyramids 
of  Khafre  and  Menkaure  are  by  no 
means  unimportant.  Khafre  is  now 
447/2  feet  tall,  or  about  the  height 
of  a  thirty-seven-story  skyscraper.  It 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, but  the  third  structure  is  the 
baby  of  the  trio.  Menkaure  covers 
only  half  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Great  Pyramid,  or  the  height  of  a 
seventeen-story  building. 

To  achieve  life  after  death,  the 
Egyptians  believed  it  necessary  to 
preserve  the  body.  As  a  result  they 
developed  embalming  as  an  exact 
science.  The  embalmed  bodies  of 
kings  and  queens  were  placed  to- 
gether, with  all  the  equipment  they 
might  need  in  the  afterlife  stored  in 
a  small  room  in  the  heart  of  the 
pyramid.  No  sooner  did  a  king  begin 
to  rule  than  he  started  building  his 
tomb.  For  centuries  it  was  believed 
that  the  mighty  structures  were  built 
by  organized  slave  laborers,  but 
now  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
employees. 

Three  months  at  a  time  the  Nile 
flooded  its  banks,  overflowing  the 
rich    farmlands    that    bordered    its 


The  camel,  used  in  ancient  times  as 
well  as  today,  stands  before  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

sides.  In  such  times  of  trouble,  need, 
and  inactivity  the  peasants  were 
hired  by  the  king  to  bufld  his  tomb. 
The  workers  were  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed  at  the  king's  expense.  From 
what  we  can  learn,  they  were  well 
treated.  Herodotus  claims  that  an 
inscription  on  the  pyramid,  perhaps 
on  the  outer  casings,  Hsted  the 
variety  and  cost  of  foodstuffs  given 
the  buflders.  Onions,  garlic,  and 
radishes  appear  to  have  been  the 
staple  foods.  The  total  cost  came  to 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  our  money. 
All  materials  used  in  constructing 
the  pyramids,  except  some  red 
granite  from  Aswan,  were  cut  from 
the  ancient  Masara  quarries  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nfle.  After  the 
blocks  were   cut   and  shaped,   they 
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were  rolled  over  the  road  of  logs  to 
the  riverbank  and  shipped  across  on 
boats  or  rafts. 

Herodotus  says  that  a  special  road 
was  built  from  the  riverbank  to  the 
pyramid.  This  roadway  alone  was  a 
mighty  undertaking.  The  historian 
believed  that  it  took  almost  as  long 
to  make  it  as  to  build  the  pyramid. 
A  raised  highway  sixty  feet  wide,  it 
was  composed  of  carved  and  pol- 
ished paving  stones.  When  the  build- 
ing blocks  had  been  ferried  across 
the  river,  they  were  placed  on  low- 


slung  sleds  and  dragged  by  men  and 
oxen  over  the  highway.  The  surface 
of  the  road  was  always  kept  well 
greased.  The  blocks  were  raised  by 
lever  pulleys,  two  to  each  stone. 
Hundreds  of  men  at  a  time  strained 
with  all  their  might  on  the  pulley 
ropes. 

For  nearly  5,000  years,  the  pyra- 
mids have  shown  the  power  of  a 
vanished  people.  For  ages  to  come, 
the  blunt  triangles  of  the  mighty 
structures  will  still  point  to  the  skies 
of  the  Nile  Valley. 


The  Sphinx,  as  historic  as  the  pyramids,  has  stood  guard  over  the  Egyptian 
desert  through  thousands  of   years. 


MANAGING 


with  low  incomes 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


IN  the  opera  "Porgy  and  Bess," 
Porgy  sings  "I've  got  plenty  of 
nothin',  and  nothings  plenty  for  me," 
then  promptly  loses  his  girl  simply 
because  he  has  nothing. 

Few  marriages  start  out  with  the 
deliberate  expectation  of  money 
problems,  but  marriage  experts  re- 
port that  financial  problems  comprise 
the  second  largest  source  of  marital 
difficulty  and  breakups. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  wanting  to  in- 
crease family  income  in  order  to  raise 
a  standard  of  Hving.  But  imtil  the  in- 
come can  be  raised,  the  success  of 
the  marriage  often  hinges  on  the 
ability  to  Hve  within  what  is  earned. 
For  military  personnel  that  unfor- 
tunately means  Hving  within  a  low 
income.  How  to  do  this  should  be 
the  concern  of  every  military  couple. 
Perhaps  these  brief  suggestions  will 
help.  Try  them  out  for  size  in  your 
own  life. 

1.  Remember  that  Marriage  Involves 
the  Whole  of  Life 

In  a  Christian  marriage  the  hus- 
band and  wife  endeavor  to  achieve 


mutual  understanding,  grow^  of 
personality,  strength  of  character, 
and  family  cooperation,  as  well  as 
just  being  in  love.  They  face  prob- 
lems and  decisions  together,  and 
realize  that  no  one  area  of  problems 
can  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
marriage  as  if  not  connected  with  it. 
Children  and  their  questions  cannot 
be  divorced  from  the  affection  of 
husband  and  wffe.  The  husband's 
daily  job  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  conduct  at  home.  And  financial 
matters  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
general  well-being  of  the  home  and 
the  peace  of  mind  and  harmony  of 
its  partners.  Expenditures,  whether 
they  are  for  necessities  or  luxuries, 
for  duties  or  pleasures,  for  a  mo- 
ment's gratification  or  the  future's 
security,  should  all  be  reviewed  to- 
gether without  friction  or  anger  or 
the  dominance  of  one  partner  over 
the  other.  All  the  reviewing  should 
be  in  the  light  of  over-all  goals  for 
the  home.  Decisions  regarding  ex- 
penditures should  be  understood 
and  cheerfully  accepted  by  both  of 
the  partners  to  the  marriage,  not  just 
by  one  or  the  other. 


Chaplain  Brink  is  head  of  Personnel  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Navy  Chaplains,  Washington,  D.C. 
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2.  Set  Goals  in  Money  Matters 

To  set  goals  for  a  marriage  you 
start  with  such  questions:  "What  do 
we  want  our  money  to  buy  for  us? 
Do  we  want  luxury?  Do  we  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in  terms 
of  car,  furniture,  appliances,  cloth- 
ing, social  activities?  Or  do  we  want 
harmony  in  our  home,  with  provision 
for  the  future,  and  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  working  toward  security 
and  family  unity?"  What  you  really 
want  your  money  to  buy  could,  in 
all  probability,  be  summed  up  in 
three  phrases:  necessary  goods  and 
services  for  daily  Hving,  physical  and 
social  needs  of  the  family,  and  con- 
tinuing security. 

3.  Balance  Income  Against  Outgo 

To  achieve  the  goals  (which  will 
vary  to  some  degree  for  each 
family),  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  way 
to  balance  your  budget.  Keep  this  in 
mind  as  you  make  up  your  budget. 
Budgets  are  not  just  pieces  of  paper 
with  figures  on  them.  They  are  prac- 
tical plans  for  spending  based  on 
needs,  desires  and  the  wherewithal 
to  meet  the  needs  and  desires.  They 
help  to  make  family  finances  a  part 
of  the  shared  experience  of  marriage. 
They  help  to  provide  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  And  when 
followed  they  permit  a  husband  and 
wife  to  live  each  day  without  undue 
worry  over  whether  the  next  day 
can  be  faced. 

To  make  up  the  budget,  a  family 
has  to  distinguish  between  what  it 
MUST  SPEND,  for  fixed  expenses 
of  rent,  utilities,  taxes,  insurance, 
food,  clothing,  household  supplies, 
and    what    it   WOULD    LIKE    TO 


SPEND  for  pleasures,  luxuries,  cars, 
appliances,  and  the  like.  A  pencil 
and  paper  listing  and  adding  of 
actual  expenses  and  desired  ex- 
penses is  a  most  revealing  exercise. 
Then  opposite  the  amount  to  be 
spent  has  to  be  set  the  amount  that 
is  actually  coming  in.  Here  the 
pencil  changes  to  a  blue  one,  to  mark 
out  items  that  can  be  done  without 
or  delayed  and  to  reduce  items  that 
are  too  generous. 

In  this  making  of  the  budget,  a 
renewed  warning  and  reminder  is  in 
order:  a  successful  marriage  should 
be  a  true  partnership.  It  cannot  be 
the  imposing  of  the  will  of  one  upon 
the  other.  Decisions  as  to  where 
available  money  can  go  should  be 
mutual.  Sacrifices  should  not  be  ex- 
pected or  demanded  of  the  wife  and 
not  of  the  husband,  or  vice  versa. 

4.  Decide  on  Whether  to  Pay  Cash 
or  Go  in  Debt 

Most  budgets  admittedly  will  in- 
clude such  items  as  "car  payments," 
"TV  payments,"  "cookware  pay- 
ments." Because,  admittedly,  install- 
ment buying  does  have  some 
advantages.  Few  people  on  low 
incomes  can  afford  to  pay  cash  for 
an  automobile.  Furniture  often  must 
be  purchased  on  a  time  payment 
basis  or  there  will  be  no  bed  to 
sleep  in  and  no  table  from  which 
to  eat. 

But  installment  buying  also  has 
its  dangers  and  drawbacks.  It  is 
easy  to  go  deeper  in  debt  than  in- 
tended. Salesmen  do  not  discourage 
indebtedness,  with  the  result  that  the 
family  suddenly  finds  all  the  little 
payments  have  added  up  to  a  stag- 
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gering  total,  in  many  cases  more  than 
the  actual  income.  Another  few 
minutes  with  a  pencil  and  paper 
will  show  that  the  carrying  charges 
of  revolving  charge  accounts,  or  the 
carrying  or  interest  charges  on  items 
bought  on  monthly  payment  plans, 
can  raise  the  cost  of  the  item  as 
much  as  25  per  cent. 

Self-denial  might  well  be  a  re- 
quirement of  the  day — doing  with- 
out for  a  time  in  order  to  pay  cash 
and  thus  procure  the  item  at  a  much 
lower  total  cost.  Such  self-denial  may 
help  to  indicate  how  many  things 
can  be  done  without,  and  inciden- 
tally will  put  dollars  in  the  pocket 
to  be  used  for  some  other  desire 
instead  of  carrying  charges. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  money 
problems,  the  constant  necessity  of 
pinching  pennies  and  living  on  pea- 
nut sandwiches,  can  threaten  the 
security  of  a  marriage.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  a  husband  and  wife  do  not 
have  to  be  rich  to  be  happy  together. 
There  are  other  facets  to  their  mar- 
riage in  which  they  can  find  happi- 
ness. There  are  many  re-creating 
activities  where  they  can  share 
participation  without  expense:  the 
home  evenings  of  neighborhood 
sports  or  backyard  barbecues;  the 
development  of  hobbies,  especially 
where  military  installations  oflFer 
hobby  shop  facihties;  the  rediscovery 
of  reading  and  husband-and-wife 
games  of  pinochle  or  scrabble  or  gin 
rummy;  the  picnics  with  the  chil- 
dren; the  involvement  in  community 
activities  such  as  scouting;  and  not 
by  any  means  least,  the  active  par- 
ticipation in  chapel  or  church  pro- 
grams. 
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Financially  speaking,  Hving  on  a 
low  income  demands  one  thing 
above  all  else.  Having  decided  what 
you  have  to  spend,  keep  your  spend- 
ing within  the  limits  of  what  you 
are  earning  right  now — not  of  what 
you  would  like  to  earn  and  think 
you  will  earn  next  month.  Plan  by 
what  you  actually  have,  not  by  what 
you  would  like  to  have. 

Then,  individually  speaking,  make      i 
your  money  serve  you.  Do  not  be- 
come a  slave  to  it.  Let  it  contribute      j 
to  your  harmony  by  building  it  into      ' 
}'our  marriage   as   one   part  of  the 
marriage,  rather  than  building  the 
marriage  around  it.  Marriage  is  Hv- 
ing,   not    spending.     Two    people, 
under  and  before  God,  have  agreed 
to   share  their  lives,   and   Hves   are 
measured  by  love,  by  character,  by 
growth,     by     companionships,     by 
experiences,  not  by  dollars. 

Many  agencies  ofiFer  assistance  in 
budget  planning.  For  example,  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation, 
though  best  known  as  a  lending 
agency,  has  an  excellent  series  of 
pamphlets  on  "Money  Management." 
Twelve  booklets  (cost:  15  cents  each 
or  $1.50  for  the  series)  deal  with 
budget,  children's  spending,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  home  furnishings, 
equipment  shopping,  automobile, 
health  and  recreation,  savings  and 
investments.  Order  from  Money 
Management  Institute,  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  ■  ■ 

You  need  only  to  be  nice  to  people 
until  you  are  rich;  then  they'll  be  nice 
to  you. 

— Jack  Herbert 
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RAY  VARNAS  was  late  coming 
home  that  Thanksgiving  Eve. 
lola  had  reminded  him  to  pick  up 
the  tm-key  and  groceries  at  Bisson's 
and  the  store  had  been  jammed.  He 
glanced  back  in  the  car  at  the  two 
filled  boxes  and  shook  his  head.  All 
that  for  two  people!  Well,  it  was 
their  first  Thanksgiving  together.  A 
big  occasion.  They'd  only  been  mar- 
ried four  months. 

The  windshield  wipers  pressed 
rhythmically  back  and  forth.  A  nasty 
night  all  right.  Rain  that  had  been 
falling  all  day  had  turned  to  sleet. 
He  thought  of  their  warm  apartment 
and  grinned  relievedly  as  the  brick 
building  came  into  view.   A  swing 


By   Irma   H 


up  the  drive  to  the  honeycomb  of 
garages  in  the  rear. 

The  elevator  took  him  to  the 
second  floor.  The  door  was  open  to 
21B — no  putting  those  boxes  down 
again.  He  lunged  through  the  living 
room  to  plop  his  load  upon  the 
dinette  table.  "This  should  rate  me 
hoth  legs  of  the  turkey — lola?" 

Diminutive  and  blond,  lola  stood 
with  her  arms  folded.  "Who  is 
Myrtle?"  she  demanded. 

"Myrtle?"  Ray  echoed.  "I  don't 
know  any  Myrtle." 

"Myrtle  Huddleston,"  lola  re- 
peated emphatically.  "She  tele- 
graphed from  a  New  York  bus 
station.  My  search  for  you  has  ended. 


On  my  way.  Will  spend  Thanks- 
giving with  you." 

Ray  shook  his  close-cropped  head 
bewilderedly,  "The  name  still  doesn't 
ring  a  bell." 

"It  had  better,"  said  lola.  "Myrtle 
will  be  here  tomorrow." 

Ray  tossed  off  his  overcoat  and 
began  unpacking  the  groceries. 
"Give  me  some  help,  will  you?  Un- 
invited guest.  Some  nerve.  Must  be 
something  new  in  the  mooching 
game."  All  the  while  he  was  think- 
ing back  over  the  years.  High  school, 
State  U.,  his  two  years  with  the 
Army.  No  Myrtle.  "We  could  eat 
out,"  he  suggested.  "Not  be  here 
when  this  Myrtle  comes." 

lola  suddenly  laughed  and  hugged 
her  arms  around  his  waist.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  murmured.  "I  was  just 
trying  to  goad  you  into  a  confession. 
We  certainly  will  not  eat  out.  Your 
folks  are  in  Florida.  Mine  are  back 
in  Wisconsin.  All  our  friends  are 
eating  with  their  families.  An  un- 
known guest  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  Myrtle  is  going  to  have  a  dinner 
she'll  remember — so  there!" 

"Yeah,"  Ray  agreed.  "All  the  same 
I'd  like  to  know  who  Myrtle  is  and 
why  she's  traveling  five  hundred 
miles  from  New  York  to  Ohio  to  see 
me.  I  never  did  like  mysteries  and 
this  one's  a  dilly." 

HE  slept  late  the  next  morning, 
reveling  in  a  holiday  from  a 
six-day  week  in  the  lab.  He  opened 
his  eyes  to  find  lola  standing  at  their 
bed.  Already  showered  and  dressed, 
her  blond  hair  feathered  damply 
about  her  small  face.  Her  blue  eyes 
regarded     him     solemnly.     "Myrtle 
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Huddleston  is  here,"  she  annoimced. 

Ray  sat  upright.  "At  this  hour?" 

"It's  nine-thirty,  lazybones.  Please, 
Ray,  be  kind.  She's  a  little  old  lady, 
pathetically  sure  that  you're  some 
Ramon  Vamask.  The  journey's  tired 
her.  She  mustn't  be  too  disappointed 
— understand?" 

Ray  shaved,  dressed,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  Hving  room.  She  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  her  gloved  hands 
folded  primly  together.  A  chunky 
little  woman  in  an  old-fashioned 
faded  coat.  A  towering  hat  of  the 
Queen  Mary  era.  "Mrs.  Huddleston?" 
he  asked  gently. 

She  stood  up  quickly  and  her  near- 
sighted eyes  peered  eagerly  from 
behind  the  thick  lenses  of  her  spec- 
tacles. "Ramon?  You  can't  have 
changed  this  much."  She  advanced 
timidly.  "You're  so  tall,  so  big. 
Twenty-nine  your  last  birthday, 
weren't  you?" 

"I'm  Ra>TQond  Vamas;  I'm  twenty- 
eight,  but  I'm  afraid  that  I  don't 
know  you,  Mrs.  Huddleston." 

"You  must  remember,  Ray — we 
never  did  call  you  Ramon,  you  know. 
Why  Jed  and  I  took  care  of  you  for 
ten  years  in  Nymoch.  That  was  after 
Johnny,  your  Pa,  was  sent  to  prison. 
Your  Ma  died." 

Ray  piloted  Mrs.  Huddleston  to 
the  couch  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
"My  father  was  never  in  prison. 
Dad's  a  retired  professor  named 
^Villiam  Vamas.  He's  wiatering  in 
Florida  at  present  with  my  mother. 
I  have  two  sisters  who  never  fail  to 
remind  me  that  I  grew  up  with  them 
right  here  in  Ohio,  not  quite  accord- 
ing to  their  Hking  either." 

Her  wide  mouth  trembled.  "This 


time  I  was  so  very  sure.  Milli 
that's  my  neighbor — showed  me  this 
article  in  a  magazine  with  your  pic- 
ture. Ray  Vamas,  inventor  of  a  new 
fabric  processing  in  rubber.  MilHe 
said  you  must  have  dropped  the  k 
from  your  name  and,  of  course,  no 
one  ever  did  call  you  Ramon.  And 
Johnny  said  he  was  bound  for  Ohio 
when  he  took  you  from  us — ^nigh 
broke  our  hearts,  too.  Are  you  cer- 
tain you  couldn't  have  been  adopted 
by  relatives  of  the  same  name?" 

Ray  smiled.  "I  have  my  birth  certi- 
ficate— the  imprint  of  a  certain  fat 
infant's  foot.  No,  definitely  I'm  not 
Ramon  Vamask,  Mrs.  Huddleston." 

lola  had  come  into  the  room  and 
had  been  listening  quietly.  "If  only 
you  had  checked  first  with  Missing 
Persons,  Mrs.  Huddleston,  even  writ- 
ten us.  Such  a  long  costly  trip." 

Mrs.  Huddleston  dabbed  at  her 
eyes.  "I  wanted  to  believe.  So  little 
time,  you  see.  I  go  into  surgery  on 
Monday  in  New  York.  The  doctor 
tells  me  I  might  not  see  again,  that 
I  might  not  even — "  She  stopped. 
"It  doesn't  matter.  Just  to  look  at 
Ramon  once  more." 

lola  put  her  arms  around  the  lit- 
tle old  lady  and  hugged  her  close. 
"Then  we'll  just  pretend  Ray  is 
Ramon  and  we'll  have  the  best 
Thanksgiving  ever.  Please — take  off^ 
your  coat  and  hat." 

"I  mustn't  do  that,  dear.  I'm  a 
perfect  stranger,  spoiling  your  holi- 
day. Perhaps  you  have  guests  com- 
mg. 

"Not  a  soul.  You  see?  You're  really 
doing  us  a  favor  by  remaining.  I 
hope  you'll  superintend  our  turkey. 
It's  the  first  one  I've  ever  roasted." 


They  sat  down  for  a  breakfast  of 
rolls  and  coffee.  Ray  looked  tenderly 
at  lola.  He  had  always  thought  of 
his  wife  as  a  sophisticated  young 
modem,  not  easily  moved  by  stories 
of  misfortune.  lola's  compassion  now 
stirred  him. 

Mrs.  Huddleston  brought  out 
faded  snapshots  of  a  stalwart  boy  in 
overalls,  on  a  bicycle,  sitting  on  a 
porch  step  with  a  beagle.  "He  was 
a  good  boy,"  she  declared.  "Folks 
used  to  say,  'You'll  be  sorry  that  you 
took  him  in.  He's  got  his  father's  bad 
blood.'  'T wasn't  true.  Ray  never  gave 
us  one  moment  of  sorrow.  I  knew 
he'd  grow  up  contributing  a  whole 
lot  to  the  world,  that  he'd  marry  a 
fine  girl,  too."  She  beamed  at  lola. 

The  woman's  in  a  dream-world, 
Ray  thought.  Part  of  the  time  she 
remembers  a  boy  she  raised,  the  rest 
of  the  time  she  confuses  me  with 
that  boy.  lola  had  suggested  the 
game  of  pretend.  Maybe  that  was  it. 
For  one  day  he  could  go  along  with 
it.  The  world  was  still  grinding  the 
innocent  under  its  thoughtless 
wheels.  A  Christian  knew  that.  A 
Christian  was,  after  all,  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  lost  his  illusions. 
But  in  place  of  them  he  has  seen  a 
vision. 

lola,  who  never  let  anyone  into 
her  kitchenette,  was  now  inviting 
Mrs.  Huddleston  to  help  stuff  the 
turkey. 

RAY  left  the  women  to  stroll  back 
into  the  living  room.  He  picked 
up  the  holiday  newspaper.  Another 
crisis  in  Europe.  A  big  boom  pre- 
dicted in  Christmas  buying.  He 
shuffled  through  the  pages.  A  short 
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item  on  the  third  page  made  him 
stare.  He  read  it  once.  He  read  it 
again.  A  crazy  coincidence  that  he 
should  have  seen  the  item  at  this 
time.  Angrily  he  thrust  the  news- 
paper into  the  wastebasket  and 
walked  to  the  window.  Unfair.  Cruel. 

Mrs.  Huddleston's  voice  at  his 
elbow.  "Sun's  about  to  break  through 
those  clouds.  A  pretty  sight  now 
isn't  it?  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness 
hut  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord. 
That's  how  I  feel,  Ray,  hght  in  the 
Lord.  The  clouds  have  passed." 

He  did  not  tell  her.  He  could  not. 

At  four  o'clock  lola  served  dinner. 
Turkey  roasted  to  browned  succu- 
lence, potatoes  mashed  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  peas  and  mush- 
rooms, crisp  salad,  flaky  rolls.  Ray 
said  grace  and  saw  the  tears  squeeze 
under  the  glasses  of  Mrs.  Huddle- 
ston. 

"Amen,"  she  said  and  wiped  her 
eyes.  "God  be  praised  that  you  re- 
mained a  Christian,  Ray.  That  was 
what  I  prayed  for." 

He  thought  of  the  item  in  the 
newspaper  and  his  mouth  went  taut. 
"I've  never  forgotten.  We  always 
pray.  We're,  regular  attendants  at 
our  church  services,  too." 

"Ray's  even  a  vestryman  in  our 
church,"  lola  added. 

Mrs.  Huddleston  smiled.  "I'm 
grateful.  I'm  happy.  Such  a  real 
Thanksgiving  for  me.  Jed  and  I  never 
had  a  child  of  our  own.  'Fore  he 
died,  Jed  kept  telling  me  that  our 
Ray'd  never  forget  the  upbringing 
we  gave  him.  Sort  of  a  crowning 
glory  to  lives  that  never  had  no  other 
glory." 

They  lingered  over  coffee  to  talk. 
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"Stay  overnight,"  lola  pleaded. 
"Stay  a  long  time." 

Mrs.  Huddleston  shook  her  white 
head.  "Doctor  wants  me  in  the  hospi- 
tal this  Sunday.  No  matter  what's 
ahead,  I  can  face  it  now.  I've  been 
blessed  by  God  in  this  day  with  you 
both.  It's  been  worth  every  sacrifice 
I  made  to  take  the  trip.  Thank  you." 

They  drove  her  in  their  car  to  the 
bus  station.  Ray  had  managed  to 
smuggle  a  few  bills  into  the  shabby 
purse.  At  the  station  lola  bought 
candy  and  magazines  for  her  journey 
home.  "We'll  write  often,"  lola 
promised.  "We  have  your  address. 
We'll  visit  you,  too,  when  we  come 
to  New  York." 

"God  bless  you  both,"  said  Mrs. 
Huddleston. 

They  waited  until  the  crowded 
Greyhound  pulled  out  and  a  hand- 
kerchief fluttered  at  the  darkened 
window. 

lola  clasped  her  hand  in  his. 
"Never  again  will  we  have  a  holiday 
that  isn't  shared,  even  if  we  must 
invite  an  utter  stranger." 

"I  love  you,  darling,"  Ray  said 
tenderly. 

"And  I  love  you.  For  all  you  did 
today.  The  way  you  joined  my  game 
of  pretending.  If  only — " 

"If  only  what?" 

"If  we  could  find  the  real  Ramon 
for  Mrs.  Huddleston.  Suppose  we 
do?  We  could  make  queries,  start  an 
investigation  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties." 

Ray  pressed  the  little  hand  in  his 
own.  "Sometimes  God  in  his  wisdom 
hides  reality  for  the  greater  truth  of 
dreams.  An  item  in  today's  news- 
paper.    A     Ramon     Vamask,     age 


twenty-nine,  died  of  alcoholism  in 
a  Columbus  tavern.  His  father,  John 
Vamask,  is  serving  a  life  term  in  the 
state  penitentiary." 

lola  sagged  against  him  for  a 
moment.  "She  did  so  much.  She 
believed  in  the  good  of  him." 

"Maybe  that  is  the  one  reality, 
lola.  Maybe  it  was  even  what  he 
remembered  at  the  end.  In  spite  of 
evil,  good  lives  as  does  God.  Mrs. 
Huddleston  found  good  today.  Thank 
God  for  that." 

"I  am  thanking  Him,"  lola  said 
softly.  "I'm  thanking  him  especially 
that  he  let  us  help." 

They  walked  toward  their  car  to- 
gether. ■  ■ 

NEWS  BIT 

What's  Happening  in  Our  Colleges? 

The  Church  Review  (Episco- 
palian) points  out  that  soon  almost 
half  of  our  student  population  will 
be  commuting  students — ^living  at 
home,  traveling  to  school,  working 
part  time.  .  .  .  Knowledge  is  wanted, 
even  demanded,  by  more  people 
than  ever  before.  .  .  .  Old  institu- 
tions are  under  pressure  to  expand, 
to  revise  curricula,  to  examine  and 
revise  their  entire  educational  philos- 
ophy. .  .  .  Brand  new  colleges  are 
arising.  .  .  .  The  imiversity  has  allied 
itself  very  closely  with  the  govern- 
ment— the  United  States  pays  for 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  university 
research.  Industry  and  foundations 
pay  for  the  balance.  .  .  .  More  than 
70,000  students  from  overseas  seek 
an  education  in  the  U.S.A.  That  num- 
ber will  reach  500,000  before  the 
end  of  this  decade. 
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LOVE:  Puddle  or  Pyramid? 


By  William   H.   Genne 


IS  love  something  you  fall  into  or 
something  you  build?  What 
about  this  strong  emotional  attach- 
ment that  hits  us  like  a  tidal  wave 
and  sweeps  us  oflF  our  feet?  What 
makes  one  girl  or  fellow  stand  out 
from  the  hundreds  of  others  we've 
known?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  love 
at  first  sight? 

Let's  look  at  these  questions  in 
reverse  order.  Is  there  love  at  first 
sight?  Dr.  Oliver  Butterfield,  author 
of  Marriage  and  Sexual  Harmony, 
and  well-known  marriage  counselor, 
says,  "Yes,  there  is  love  at  first  sight 
but  your  chances  for  happiness  are 
better  if  you  take  a  second  look!" 

He  went  on  to  say  that  there  is  no 
use  denying  the  initial  attraction  that 
a  man  or  woman  may  feel  when  they 
first  lay  eyes  on  each  other.  While 
this  initial  impact  is  so  fragile  it 
hardly  deserves  the  name  "love," 
still  it  may  lead  to  a  strong  and  dur- 
able relationship  worthy  of  the  name 
"love"  in  its  highest  sense. 

Notice,  however,  that  Dr.  Butter- 
field  urges  that  we  take  a  second 
look.  By  this  he  means  that  we 
should  test- our  initial  impression  by 


getting  beneath  appearances  to  the 
real  person.  Have  you  ever  been 
drawn  to  a  glamorous  girl — ^until  she 
opened  her  mouth  and  you  reaHzed 
how  catty  she  was — or  how  dumb? 
Have  you  ever  met  an  attractive 
fellow  who  also  talks  a  good  line 
only  to  find  out  on  further  acquaint- 
ance he  had  the  morals  of  an  alle\' 
cat? 

Courtship  Failures 

"Most  marriage  failures  are  court- 
ship failures"  is  the  judgment  of 
many  marriage  counselors.  If  couples 
would  take  the  time  and  make  the 
eflFort  to  really  get  acquainted  with 
each  other  as  they  really  are,  they 
could  save  a  lot  of  grief.  Even  if 
they  did  not  marry,  their  courtship 
would  have  been  successful  in  sho\^'- 
ing  them  they  should  not  get  mar- 
ried. 

An  engagement  is  not  a  binding 
promise  to  marry  but  a  declared 
intention  to  consider  marriage  seri- 
ously. More  than  half  the  engage- 
ments in  this  country  do  not  result 
in  marriage.  This  is  proof  that  initial 
favorable  impressions  do  not  always 
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last.  (It  is  also  a  good  argument 
against  couples  considering  them- 
selves "as  good  as  married"  and  hav- 
ing premarital  sexual  intercourse,  just 
because  they  are  engaged.) 

What  makes  one  fellow  or  girl 
stand  out  from  all  the  rest?  Many 
psychologists  have  pointed  out  that, 
from  childhood  on,  each  of  us  starts 
building  the  image  of  our  "ideal 
partner."  This  image  may  be  like 
our  mother  or  father,  or  it  may  com- 
bine the  characteristics  of  several 
friends  we  liked  as  we  grew  up. 
Even  before  we  think  seriously  of 
marriage,  we  may  find  that  our 
friends  tend  to  fall  into  a  certain 
type.  (We  may  have  some  markedly 
different  ones  for  contrast,  but  this 
often  is  part  of  our  discovery  that 
we  really  feel  best  with  one  kind.) 

As  we  mature,  we  meet  someone 
who,  by  the  nod  of  her  head,  the 
lilt  of  her  laughter,  or  the  way  she 
moves  her  hands,  arouses  all  these 
favorable  feelings  that  we  have  been 
accumulating  during  the  years.  These 
feelings  may  be  deep  in  our  un- 
conscious, but  come  rushing  to  the 
surface  as  though  we  had  "never  met 
anyone  like  you  before." 

W.  P.  Wylie  in  his  book.  The  Pat- 
tern of  Love,  reminds  us  that  any 
person  who  comes  close  enough  to 
our  "ideal  partner"  may  be  an  "ac- 
ceptable variant."  That  is,  if  she — 
or  he — comes  close  enough  to  fitting 
the  pattern  of  this  ideal  partner,  we 
will  find  ourselves  drawn  to  this  per- 
son. 

Love  Versus  Infatuation 

This  brings  us  to  our  question 
about  the  strong  emotional  attach- 


ment that  sweeps  us  off  our  feet. 
This  may  be  love — but  it  may  only 
be  infatuation. 

Infatuation  is  an  emotion  which 
deceives  people  into  thinking  they 
are  in  love  with  someone  else  when 
they  are  really  only  interested  in 
themselves.  It  is  an  immature,  self- 
centered  emotion,  usually  motivated 
by  fear,  which  "uses"  other  people 
to  feed  itself. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  subtle 
distinctions  between  love  and  in- 
fatuation. Speaking  now  of  love,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  power  that 
draws  a  man  and  a  woman  together 
is  very  deep,  strong,  and  complex. 

Part  of  the  attraction  is  sex.  God 
has  implanted  in  every  cell  of  our 
bodies  the  urge  toward  togetherness. 
This  is  his  gift  to  us  whereby  we 
may  fulfill  each  other's  manhood  and 
womanhood,  sanctifying  each  other 
in  the  new  unity  we  know  as  mar- 
riage. This  is  also  the  gift  through 
which  we  become  co-creators  with 
God  of  new  life.  Sex  is  a  good  gift 
which,  rightly  managed,  can  lift  us 
to  the  threshold  of  heaven.  Abused 
and  misused,  sex  can  drag  us  to 
hell. 

The  attraction  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  for  each  other  also  grows 
out  of  deep  need  for  companionship 
or  teamwork.  Living  alone  and  eat- 
ing alone  can  become  rather  dis- 
heartening. We  need  someone  to 
share  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  and  to  comfort 
us  against  the  loneliness  and  rigors 
of  life. 

As  we  mature,  our  culture  expects 
us  to  pair  off.  We  are  teased  and 
kidded  about  finding  someone.  This 
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also  helps  our  readiness  to  see  mar- 
riage possibilities  in  those  we  meet. 

When  all  of  these  sex  urges,  psy- 
chological drives,  and  social  expecta- 
tions begin  to  build  up  pressures  in- 
side of  us,  we  are  ripe  to  be  swept 
oflF  our  feet  by  the  first  "acceptable 
variant"  we  meet. 

Of  course,  to  put  it  down  in  black 
and  white  like  this  seems  coldly 
analytical.  Where  our  deep  feelings 
and  emotions  are  concerned,  life 
never  is  quite  so  simple.  Experiences 
and  feelings  long  forgotten  are  still 
active  in  our  subconscious  and  in- 
fluence how  we  feel  and  what  we 
do.  This  is  why  some  of  these  feel- 
ings seem  to  hit  us  like  a  tidal  wave 
and  sweep  us  ojBF  our  feet. 

Basically,  however,  these  are  the 
feelings  and  experiences  we  accumu- 
late. Therefore,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
love  is  something  we  build,  not 
something  we  fall  into.  Each  date 
we  have,  each  friendship  we  enjoy 
long  before  marriage,  makes  its  con- 
tributions to  our  understanding  of 
love.  Our  own  attitudes,  our  own 
choices  also  help  make  these  rela- 
tionships of  ours  constructive  or  de- 
structive. 

If  we  are  just  "on  the  make"  to 
see  whom  we  can  conquer  and  how 
far  we  can  get  how  fast  with  every 
partner  we  make,  we  shall  never 
grow  into  love. 

If  our  friendships  are  based  on  a 
Christlike  concern  for  others — to  love 
others  at  least  as  much  as  we  love 
ourselves,  and  to  love  God  most  of 
all — then,  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
we  will  accumulate  those  habits  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  which 
will  build  us  into  loving  persons. 
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Maturing  Essential  to 
Happiness   in   Marriage 

Before  marriage  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  a  lot  of  maturing  to  do 
because  marriage  and  parenthood 
demand  more  maturity  than  any 
other  human  experience  or  relation- 
ship. 

By  maturity  we  mean  the  capacity 
to  give  life — not  only  in  the  biologi- 
cal sense  of  mature  enough  to  repro- 
duce— but  in  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  sense  of  being  able  to  sur- 
round the  other  person  not  only  with 
affection  but  also  with  fideUty,  secu- 
rity, inspiration,  trustworthiness,  joy, 
courage,  forgiveness,  and  mercy. 
Love  is  composed  of  all  these  things. 
These  are  the  conditions  of  growth. 

Love  has  been  defined  as  "the 
persistent  effort  of  one  person  to 
create  for  another  those  conditions 
under  which  the  other  can  become 
the  man  or  woman  God  meant  him 
or  her  to  be." 

These  conditions  of  growth  are 
very  real  and  specific — how  to  cook, 
how  to  keep  house,  how  to  earn  and 
manage  money,  how  to  make  each 
proud  of  the  other,  how  to  be  a 
good  parent  as  well  as  a  partner. 
Unless  these  skills  are  learned  to 
some  degree,  there  will  be  no  happi- 
ness in  marriage.  Happiness  comes 
only  after  the  successful  accomphsh- 
ment  of  these  adjustments. 

Another  fact  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Wherever  there  are  new 
skills  to  be  learned,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  and  failure.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  marriage  was 
a  mistake  or  failure,  just  because  one 
particular  skill  was  not  mastered  on 
the   first   try.   A   couple  must  work 
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together  and  help  each  other  to 
learn.  There  will  be  moments  of 
failure,  disappointment,  and  acute 
unhappiness,  but  if  two  people  are 
determined  to  help  each  other  grow 
and  learn,  they  can  find  the  answer. 
They  must  learn  to  give  themselves 
to  each  other. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Christian 
love.  "Greater  love  has  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends"  (Jn.  15:13).  In  marriage 
the  laying  down  of  Hfe  is  not  neces- 
sarily done  in  one  big  dramatic  event, 
but  in  a  thousand  and  one  little  day- 
by-day  decisions  dealing  with  the 
humdrum  routines  of  money,  child- 
rearing,  in-laws,  work,  housekeep- 
ing, and  the  rest. 

Out  of  such  day-by-day  decisions 
made  in  Christian  grace  with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  loving 
marriages  and  families  built.  To  keep 
such  a  love  ahve  and  growing  is  the 
most  romantic  and  satisfying  venture 
throughout  all  the  years  of  a  whole 
lifetime.  Here  is  the  broad  based 
pyramid  that  lifts  one  higher  and 
higher  each  succeeding  year  and 
points  toward  yet  higher  levels  that 
God  has  in  store  for  those  who  love 
him  and  serve  him  with  faithfulness 
and  joy.  ■  ■ 


A  GOOD  QUESTION 

Two  young  volunteers  who  were 
being  interviewed  for  the  navy  were 
asked,  "Do  you  fellows  know  how  to 
swim?"  Both  looked  puzzled,  and  then 
after  a  while  one  replied,  "What's  the 
matter?  Aren't  there  enough  ships?" 
— Baleares. 


HERE'S  a  gal  who  believes  in 
traveling  fast.  The  famous  hu- 
man cannon  ball  of  the  Ringling 
Bros.,  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus,  Miss 
Victoria  Zacchini,  holds  the  distance 
record  of  being  fired  from  a  cannon. 
With  a  muzzle  velocity  of  140  miles 
per  hour  she  traveled  155  feet 
(April  1959,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.Y.). 

•  I  don't  know  how  they  ever 
managed  to  dig  up  this  bit  of  in- 
formation, but  they  did  .  .  .  Chionis 
of  Sparta,  in  656  B.C.  during  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games,  long- 
jumped  a  distance  of  23  feet  IM 
inches.  It  is  the  oldest  measurement 
surviving  from  that  time. 

•  The  greatest  weight  lifter  of  all 
time  was  a  French-Canadian  by  the 
name  of  Louis  Cyr.  This  280 
pounder,  with  a  harness  attached  to 
his  body  and  standing  on  a  platform, 
lifted  over  3,600  Ibs.l  (Oct.  1888, 
Quebec,  Canada). 

•  The  late  Mildred  "Babe"  Didrik- 
son  Zaharias  is  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  all-around  woman 
athlete  of  aU  time.  This  amazing 
woman,  while  in  amateur  athletics, 
entered  634  contests  and  walked 
away  having  won  632  of  them! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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The  Story  of  the  Hummel  Figurines 


Bv  Nellie   Blv  Middleton 


WITH  the  occupation  of 
southern  Germany  by  the 
U.S.  Forces,  American  servicemen 
soon  developed  the  hobby  of  collect- 
ing charming  Hummel  figurines  of 
children  as  gifts  for  their  friends  and 
families.  More  and  more  of  these 
Hummels  are  once  again  reaching 
the  American  pubHc  to  enrich  the 
beauty  of  the  American  home.  They 
have  become  fascinating  conversa- 
tion pieces.  Thus  a  great  renewal 
of  interest  has  been  created  in  their 
originator,  a  famous  German  artist. 

These  endearing  figurines  of  Httle 
boys  and  girls  are  known  as  Hummels 
in  religious  and  trade  circles  because 
they  were  the  work  of  the  late 
talented  artist,  Berta  Hummel,  who 
was  Sister  Maria  Innocentia,  a  gentle 
Franciscan  nun  with  an  outstanding 
sense  of  humor. 

Her  winsome  figurine  children  are 
sweet  and  innocent,  caught  in  the 
most  true-to-Hfe  poses  by  the  artist, 
or  produced  by  her  from  memory. 
They  interpret  the  colorful,  yet 
simple,  life  of  the  red-cheeked 
children  of  the  Rott  River  valley  in 
Southern  Bavaria. 

Berta    Hummel    showed    artistic 
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talent  from  early  childhood.  If  we 
knew  nothing  else  of  her  life,  her 
heart-warming  figurines  would  tell 
us  that  here  was  an  artist  who  loved 
and  understood  children,  one  who 
appreciated  their  irmocence  and 
impishness,  their  love  of  nature  and 
make-believe,  their  dehght  in  holi- 
days. They  also  tell  us  that  Berta 
Hummel  recalled  her  own  childhood 
with  pleasure  and  comprehension. 

Sister  Maria  Innocentia's  artistic 
talent  supported  her  institution  and 
its  refugee  nuns  through  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  II,  and  royalties 
continue  to  support  her  order  and 
their  many  charitable  works.  Today 
the  manufacture  of  Hummel  dolls 
in  the  Goebel  porcelain  facton^  in 
Oslau  bei  Coburg  gives  gainful  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  Berta's 
countrymen. 

When  our  servicemen  and  their 
families  in  Germany  travel  thirty 
miles  south  of  Munich,  or  twenty 
miles  north  of  Oberammergau,  to  the 
hamlet  of  Massing  where  Berta  was 
bom  in  1909,  they  see  the  moated 
castles  of  another  era  crumbling  on 
emerald  hillsides,  back-dropped  by 
white-stoled    Bavarian    Alps.    Here 


The  figurine  on  the  righthand  side   is   i   very  good  imitation. 


they  can  assimilate  the  rehgious  at- 
mosphere of  the  region  as  Berta 
Hummel  did  under  the  guiding 
wings  of  the  old  cathedral,  the  road- 
side chapels  and  shrines,  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
where  Berta  received  her  early 
schooling. 

Here  in  this  quiet  market  town, 
they  can  visit  the  two-storied  stone 
building  that  housed  both  the  Hum- 
mel family  of  eight  and  the  depart- 
ment store,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  father,  Herr  Hummel.  Here,  in 
the  rural  atmosphere  of  orchards, 
vineyards,  wooded  hills  and  pastures, 
Berta  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life-span  of  thirty-seven  years. 

ONE  of  the  many  highlights  of 
Berta's  life  was  her  entrance 
to  the  Munich  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  1927  when  she  was  eighteen. 
What  a  wonderful  experience  these 
four  years  contributed  to  her  early 
provincial  life. 


We  see  her  in  girlish  enthusiasm 
along  the  Deutsche  in  the  Munich 
Museum  exploring  its  nine  miles  of 
art  treasures;  its  galleries,  frescoes, 
murals,  and  statues. 

We  are  able  to  picture  her  in  the 
Old  Pinakothek  basking  in  the 
beauty  of  Murillo's  Beggar  Boys,  or 
intently  studying  the  portraits  of 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Holbein,  Van 
Dyke,  and  countless  others. 

We  can  imagine  her  standing  en- 
tranced before  the  beauty  of  one  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  compre- 
hend the  subsequent  effect  on  her 
life. 

In  Munich  Berta  studied  plaster 
arts,  portrait  painting,  oils,  color 
composition,  water  color,  charcoal, 
pastels,  sketching.  During  her  life- 
time, she  painted  approximately  578 
pictures,  52  of  which  are  Madonnas, 
72  of  the  infant  Christ,  and  26  of 
the  Christ  child  teaching  children 
various  lessons. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
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stand  why  she  decided  at  twenty-two 
to  become  a  novice  at  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  at  Sies- 
sen  in  Wiirttemberg.  By  1934,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  she  was  a 
teacher  at  the  centuries  old  cloister. 
But  she  continued  to  sketch  and 
paint  at  every  available  moment,  of- 
ten surrounded  by  the  children  from 
whom  she  drew  her  greatest  inspira- 
tion. All  who  came  to  know  her  loved 
her. 

In  this  same  year  a  depression  re- 
cessed business  in  a  porcelain  factory 
in  Oslau  bei  Coburg.  Then  one  of 
the  workers  started  making  Berta's 
true-to-life  sketches  of  children  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  Tbey  were  an  im- 
mediate sensation.  When  Sister  Inno- 
centia  realized  that  her  quaint 
figurines  would  give  employment  to 
many  needy  workmen,  she  gave  her 
permission  for  their  wholesale  manu- 
facture and  entered  happily  and 
wholeheartedly  into  this  new  art 
phase. 

She  took  time  to  criticize  each 
figurine  as  it  came  from  the  clay 
mold,  the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  finally 
the  800  degree  kiln.  Then  came  the 
glazing,  the  painting,  and  the  finish- 
ing. Berta  changed  them  all  when 
necessary  with  her  own  fingers  and 
brush. 

In  this  work,  she  proved  to  be  a 
perfectionist.  Each  curl  must  twist 
and  lie  just  so.  Each  chubby  knee 
dared  show  nothing  but  dimpled 
perfection.  Each  small  cherubic  face 
must  portray  the  exact  emotion  in- 
tended in  her  original  sketch.  Even 
the  tails  of  the  wee  pigs  at  the  feet 
of  the  entranced  farm  boy  must  twirl 
in  exact  artistic  form. 
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Farm  Boy — an  authentic  Hummel. 


BUT  in  spite  of  this  local  popu- 
larity of  Sister  Innocentia's  fig- 
urines, they  didn't  attract  wide  atten- 
tion until  they  were  shown  at  the 
Leipzig  Fair  in  1937.  This  fair  had  at 
least  ten  thousand  exhibitors,  covered 
an  area  of  foiu:  hundred  thousand 
square  yards,  and  was  attended  by 
wholesale  buyers  from  aU  over  the 
world.  Yet  the  display  of  original 
figiurines  by  this  humble  young  nun 
stood  out  and  immediately  launched 
her  statuettes  into  world-vdde  prom- 
inence. From  this  time  on,  they 
sold  readily,  their  making  still 
supervised  by  Sister  Maria  Inno- 
centia  in  her  spare  time. 

When  the  Second  World  War 
came,  the  Nazis  confiscated  the  Sies- 
sen  Convent  and  used  it  as  a  con- 
centration camp.  The  porcelain  fac- 
tory was  turned  into  a  munitions 
works,  stopping  the  making  of 
figurines.  Then  many  substitutions 
began  to  appear  on  the  market. 
Some  are  seen  yet  today. 

There  are  several  ways  to  tell  a 
genuine  Hummel.  Watch  for  these 


trademarks:  a  crown  above  the  ini- 
tials WG  (W.  Goebel,  the  manufac- 
turer); a  V  through  which  flies  a 
bumblebee;  or  a  number  and  the 
letters,  M.  Innocentia  Hummel,  or 
simply  M.  I.  Hummel  inscribed  on 
the  base  of  an  authentic  figurine. 
Berta  had  a  fondness  for  using  the 
bumblebee  as  a  motif  and  identifica- 
tion mark  because  hummel  is  the 
German  word  for  bumblebee.  It  was 
her  signature. 

After  the  Siessen  Convent  was 
confiscated  by  the  Nazis  in  1940, 
Sister  Maria  Innocentia  returned  to 
her  home  in  Massing  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
convent  where  one  wing  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  old  and  ailing  Sisters. 
Here  she  painted  and  worked,  sleep- 
ing on  a  mat  of  straw,  eating  when 
food  was  available,  supporting  her 
Sisters  with  her  art.  In  1944,  she 
suffered  an  attack  of  pleurisy  which 
brought  on  tuberculosis,  a  result  of 
exposure  and  lack  of  proper  foods. 
Two  years  in  a  sanitarium  failed  to 
restore  her  health.  She  returned  to 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  Convent  at 
Siessen,  continuing  her  work  abed 
until  her  death  in  November  of 
1946. 

It  is  well  that  the  sweetness  and 
sacrifice  of  Sister  Maria  Innocentia's 
brief  life  lives  on  in  these  lovely 
Hummel  figurines  that  are  now 
brightening  our  homes  and  our  lives, 
deepening  our  appreciation  of  things 
beautiful.  ■  ■ 

His  first  bill  from  the  country  club 
makes  a  new  member  sometimes  won- 
der if  he  was  accepted — or  taken. 
— G.  Norman  Collie  in  Quote 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

NOVEMBER 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Isaiah 1:1-9 

2    Isaiah 1:10-20 

3  Sunday Isaiah 2:1-5 

4 Isaiah  5:8-17 

5 Isaiah 5:18-25 

6   Isaiah 31:1-9 

7 Isaiah 40:18-24 

8 Isaiah 40:25-31 

9 Isaiah 43:1-7 

10 Sunday Isaiah 46:3-13 

11 Isaiah 52:7-15 

12 Isaiah 61:1-7 

13 Jeremiah   .  .  .     9:1-11 

14 Jeremiah   ...   17:5-14 

15 Jeremiah   .     23:23-32 

16 Ezekiel 33:1-9 

17        Sunday  ...  Ezekiel   ...     34:25-31 

18 Ezekiel 37:1-14 

19 Daniel 2:17-23 

20 Hosea 11:1-12 

21 Hosea 6:1-10 

22 Joel 2:21-27 

23 Amos 5:1-9 

24        Sunday Zephaniah   .  .    3:1-10 

25 Zechariah   .  .  .    8:9-17 

26 Habakkuk   .     2:12-20 

27 Micrfh 3:5-12 

28  Thanksgiving.  Micah 6:1-8 

29 Malachi 2:10-17 

30 Malachi 3:1-12 


THE  CHALLENGE 

No  feeble  faith  can  serve  for  days 
Like  these — no  shallow  creed; 
But  faith  as  deep  as  the  heart  of  God, 
As  wide  as  human  need. 

— Belle  Chapman  Morrill 
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Come,  ye  Zhankful  People,  Come 


By   Edwin   T.   Dahlberg 


IT  is  good  now  and  then  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  Day  on  other 
shores,  as  do  our  faithful  mission- 
aries, our  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces,  our  American  ambas- 
sadors and  attaches,  students,  busi- 
nessmen, travelers,  engineers,  sea- 
men. Peace  Corps  workers  and 
others  who  are  far  from  home  on 
the  day  when  their  families  are 
gathering  together  in  the  home 
churches  and  around  the  family 
table,  all  over  our  fifty  states. 

More  than  any  other  national  holi- 
day. Thanksgiving  Day  has  a  strong 
grip  on  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  day  when  religion  and 
patriotism  meet  at  their  highest  level. 
We  are  reminded  that  we  are  a 
Pilgrim  people.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  takes  occasion  to  issue 
a  proclamation  summoning  the  citi- 
zens of  every  commimity,  whether 
of  high  or  of  low  degree,  to  assemble 
in  their  accustomed  places  of  wor- 
ship and  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Creator  for  those  eternal  truths 
which  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Republic. 

We  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are 
truly  a  nation  under  God.  Even  the 
prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  the  dere- 
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licts  on  Skid  Row,  are  not  forgotten. 
For  at  least  one  day  they  have  some- 
thing better  than  on  other  days — 
some  forlorn  reminder  that  they  are 
still  looked  upon  as  members  of  the 
human  family. 

It  is  important  that  we  should 
remember  our  Pilgrim  origins, 
whether  our  ancestors  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower  in  1620  or,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  us  who  are  the 
children  of  the  foreign  bom,  our 
parents  came  over  in  the  steerage  of 
an  immigrant  ship  only  a  generation 
ago. 

Let  us  recall  the  faith  of  America's 
first  Thanksgiving.  For  nearly  a  full 
year  a  small,  tired,  sick  company 
of  religious  refugees  had  grappled 
with  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  a 
new  world.  They  had  suffered  hmi- 
ger,  disease,  and  loneliness.  The>' 
buried  their  weak.  They  saw  the 
Mayflower  sail  back  past  Gurnet 
Point  as  if  their  last  tie  with  home 
had  been  cut  forever. 

After  the  thin  new  crops  of  the 
next  season  had  been  safely  gathered 
in,  Governor  William  Bradford  wrote 
these  quaint  but  eloquent  words  con- 
cerning the  critical  summer  and 
autumn  of  1621: 


.  .  .  Thus  they  found  the  Lord  to 
be  with  them  in  all  their  ways  and 
to  bless  their  outgoings  and  incom- 
mings.  .  .  . 

They  begane  now  to  gather  in  the 
small  harvest  they  had,  and  to  fitte 
up  their  houses  and  dwellings  against 
winter,  being  all  well  recovered  in 
health  and  strength,  and  had  all  things 
in  good  plenty;  for  as  some  were  thus 
imployed  in  a£Fairs  abroad,  others 
were  excersised  in  fishing,  aboute 
codd,  and  bass,  and  other  fish,  of 
which  they  tooke  good  store,  of 
which  every  family  had  their  portion. 
All  the  sommer  ther  was  no  wante. 
And  now  begane  to  come  in  store  of 
foule,  as  winter  approached,  of  which 
this  place  did  abound  when  they 
came  first  (but  afterward  decreased 
by  degrees).  And  besides  water  foule, 
ther  was  great  store  of  wild  Tur- 
kies,  of  which  they  tooke  many,  be- 
sides venison,  etc.  Besides  they  had 
aboute  a  peck  a  meale  a  weeke  to  a 
person,  or  now  since  harvest,  Indean 
come  to  that  proportion.  Which  made 
many  afterwards  write  so  largely  of 
their  plenty  hear  to  their  friends  in 
England,  which  were  not  fained,  but 
true  reports. 


That  is  how,  in  "Plimouth  Planta- 
tion," the  Pilgrims  "found  the  Lord 
to  be  with  them  in  all  their  ways." 
So  they  held  a  Thanks  Giving,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  festivals  of 
gratitude  that  have  been  held  down 
to  this  day.  Please  God  they  may 
never  cease,  in  our  nation  or  in  any 
other  nation! 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  a  reason 
for  not  being  thankful.  During  our 
lifetime,  somehow,  there  has  been 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  there  is 
something  hypocritical  about  cele- 
brating Thanksgiving.  I  have  been 
in  the  ministry  for  nearly  forty-five 
years.  During  this  tumultuous  period 
of  human  history  the  world  has  gone 
through  every  conceivable  experi- 
ence. From  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War  up  to  1929,  we  had  the 
booming  days  of  prosperity.  During 
the  decade  from  1930  to  1940,  we 
had  the  depression.  Then  came  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Korean  War, 
and  the  whole  long  train  of  crime, 
divorce,  revolution,  and  riot  that  has 
followed  to  this  day. 

In  each  of  these  periods  I  have 
read  dozens  of  editorials,  articles, 
sermons,  and  speeches  in  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  press  alike,  giving 
reasons  why  we  could  not  sincerely 
and  conscientiously  be  thankful.  In 
the  twenties  it  was  argued  that  it 
would  be  hypocritical  to  sit  dowoi  to 
a  turkey  dinner  and  give  thanks  to 
God  because  we  were  too  prosperous 
to  be  sincere.  In  the  depression  it 
was  argued  that  it  would  be  hypo- 
critical to  gather  in  our  churches 
and  give  thanks  to  God  because  too 
many  of  us  were  unemployed  and 
impoverished  to  be  sincere.  In  the 
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years  since  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Atomic 
Age,  many  have  continued  this 
"dirge  of  unthankfulness"  by  com- 
plaining, "How  can  we  give  thanks 
to  God  when  thousands  of  our  finest 
young  men  and  women  are  giving 
up  their  hves  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  whole  races,  peoples,  and  na- 
tions are  at  their  wits'  end?" 

And  so  it  goes.  To  Hsten  to  these 
diatribes  about  the  hypocrisy  and 
insincerity  of  thanksgiving  we  might 
easily  conclude  that  there  is  never 
a  time  ideal  enough  and  perfect 
enough  to  "enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts 
with  praise."  According  to  this 
philosophy,  something  is  always  so 
v^ong  that  thankfulness  of  heart  is 
morally  out  of  order.  As  one  home- 
spun preacher  said  about  these  sour- 
faced  cynics,  "The  Bible  says  *the 
Lord  preserve  thee,'  but  some  of 
you  look  Hke  you  thought  it  said 
'the  Lord  pickle  thee.' " 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
great  words  to  the  Philippians:  "I 
have  learned,  in  whatever  state  I 
am,  to  be  content.  I  know  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound; 
in  any  and  all  circumstances  I  have 
learned  the  secret  of  facing  plenty 
and  hunger,  abundance  and  want. 
I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who 
strengthens  me"  (Phil.  4:11-13). 
This  was  the  secret  of  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  also. 

There  are  valid  reasons  why  peo- 
ple raise  questions  about  the  reahty 
of  our  thankfulness. 

One  reason  is  that  too  many  of  us 
have  a  halting  religion.  We  have  no 
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real  conviction  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  personal  God  and  Father  to 
whom  we  can  express  our  gratitude. 
A  young  theological  student  who 
had  served  as  assistant  to  a  minister 
who  was  pretty  far  out  theologically, 
once  said  to  me,  "I've  had  it!  When 
I  was  getting  up  the  bulletin  for  the 
Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  the 
minister  said,  1  want  you  to  choose 
one  theistic  and  one  non-theistic 
hymn.'"  As  long  as  we  go  limping 
between  two  sides,  between  deity 
and  non-deity,  how  can  we  thank 
God  with  a  whole  heart?  I  think  the 
strangest  sermon  I  ever  read  was  one 
dehvered  by  a  humanist  preacher  at 
a  Thanksgiving  service  in  which  he 
Hsted  all  the  things  we  should  be 
thankful  for,  but  leaving  the  implica- 
tion that  there  was  no  God  to  thank. 
Another  factor  in  our  wavering 
about  thanksgiving  is  the  guilt  feel- 
ing in  our  hearts  because  of  the  wide 
disparity  between  our  American  sur- 
plus foods  and  the  hunger  and 
poverty  existing  among  so  many  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  answer 
to  this  is  not  to  cease  giving  thanks, 
but  to  share  with  others  what  God 
has  so  bountifully  given  to  us.  Some 
of  the  refugees  in  Asia  put  us  to 
shame  at  this  point.  The  Reverend 
Elbert  Gates,  head  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  office  of  Church 
World  Service  in  Hong  Kong,  a 
couple  of  years  ago  foimd  fifty-seven 
newly-arrived  refugees  from  Swatow, 
South  China,  sitting  dazed  and  be- 
wildered on  a  pier  along  the  Hong 
Kong  waterfront.  After  he  had  taken 
them  across  the  harbor  to  Kowloon 
on  the  ferry  and  arranged  for  their 
housing,  word  got  around  to  him- 


dreds  of  other  refugees  from  Swatow 
concerning  the  new  contingent  that 
had  arrived.  Swarming  around  the 
most  recent  arrivals,  they  took 
sweaters  and  coats  from  their  own 
children,  measured  the  garments  to 
the  bodies  of  the  frightened  young- 
sters who  had  just  come,  and  said 
to  one  parent  after  the  other,  "Here 
— look!  My  boy's  sweater  will  just 
fit  your  little  son."  Or,  "Put  this  coat 
on  your  little  girl."  They  shared 
everything  they  had.  Can  we  do  less? 
At  the  Thanksgiving  services  of  all 
our  churches,  let  us  give  heartily  and 
generously  to  Church  World  Service, 
which  is  doing  such  an  outstanding 
piece  of  work  in  the  relief  and  re- 
settlement of  the  Pilgrims  of  1962. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  needs  of 
those  in  our  own  country. 

Above  all,  let  us  face  up  to  the 
many  moral  and  spiritual  issues  of 
our  time:  freedom  and  first-class 
citizenship  for  the  people  of  all  races, 
retraining  programs  for  those  who 
are  unemployed  because  of  automa- 
tion, the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  continued  eflForts  to 
reach  a  secure  agreement  on  the  end 
to  the  bomb  tests  and  the  disarma- 
ment race.  Only  as  we  seriously 
undertake  to  do  the  will  of  God  in 
these  areas,  can  we  demonstrate  to 
others  the  reality  of  our  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Bevond   all   the   material   reasons 


for  gratitude  in  our  generation — 
abundant  harvests,  the  marvels  of 
science,  and  the  challenge  and 
promise  of  the  Space  Age — there  is 
one  supreme  reason  for  thanksgiving: 
the  good  news  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Whatever  life  may  bring  us, 
whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  he  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for- 
ever. 

It  is  said  of  John  Tauler  that  he 
was  once  asked  by  a  man  on  the  road 
to  Strasbourg  how  he  fared.  "I  am 
full  of  praise  to  God,"  was  Tauler's 
reply.  "When  the  sun  shines,  I  thank 
God.  When  the  heavens  pour  down 
their  rain,  I  rejoice  in  God,  I  am  a 
king!"  "A  king?"  said  the  man. 
"Where  is  your  kingdom?"  "My 
kingdom,"  replied  Tauler  joyously, 
"is  in  my  heart." 

In  this  spirit  then,  notwithstanding 
all  the  wars,  injustices,  grief  and 
misery  in  the  world,  let  us  in  all 
good  conscience  assemble  ourselves 
in  worship  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
singing  together  Henry  Alford's  glad 
hymn  of  praise: 

Come,  ye  thankful  people  come. 
Raise  the  song  of  harvest  home: 
All  is  safely  gathered  in. 
Ere  the  winter  storms  begin; 
God,  our  Maker,  doth  provide 
For  our  wants  to  be  supplied: 
Come  to  God's  own  temple,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  harvest  home. 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Maybe  hard  work  won't  kill  a  person,  but  then,  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  RESTED  to  death  either. — Lavonne  Mathison 
in  Quote.  .  .  .  An  orator  is  one  who  makes  loud  noises  from  the  throat  sound 
like  deep  messages  from  the  brain. — Balance  Sheet.  .  .  .  Adam  may  have  had 
his  troubles,  but  he  never  had  to  listen  to  Eve  talk  about  the  other  men  she 
could  have  married. — Oral  Hygiene. 
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Is  It  Wronff  to  Be  Different? 


By  Alden  L.   Thompson 


PAUL  and  Joe  became  close 
friends  duiing  basic  training. 
One  day  their  conversation  drifted 
to  religion,  and  Paul,  a  Protestant, 
learned  that  his  best  buddy  was  a 
Roman  Cathohc.  Out  of  curiosity,  he 
accepted  Joe's  invitation  to  attend  a 
Mass  with  him.  When  Joe  pohtely 
refused  to  worship  with  him  the 
following  Sunday,  Paul  was  puzzled. 
Joe's  explanation  was  simple  but 
absolute,  "Sorry,  Paul,  but  Cathohcs 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  Protestant 
services." 

Suddenly,  Paul  reahzed  that  seri- 
ous differences  did  divide  the  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Cathohc  faiths, 
differences  that  went  deeper  than 
friendship  and  family  ties.  He  also 
guessed  that  he  and  Joe  would  find 
many  more  points  of  difference  if 
they  continued  their  religious  discus- 
sion very  long.  An  idea  was  foiTaing 
in  his  mind,  "Joe,  you  and  I  are 
good  friends.  I  would  never  have 
guessed  you  could  not  go  to  church 
with  me,  and  I  still  don't  understand 
why;  I  also  suspect  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  you  don't  understand  about 
my  religion.   How  about  making   a 


comparative  study  to  see  just  what 
the  real  differences  are?  And  let's 
agree  to  disagree  at  the  outset,  with 
no  other  motive  than  simply  to 
understand  each  other  better." 

Joe  agreed.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks  their  discussions  included 
ever\iiiing  from  the  pope  to  lay 
preachers.  Both  often  found  it  neces- 
sary to  verify  their  infonnation  with 
their  chaplains.  Gradually,  the  basic 
differences  began  to  emerge.  Their 
summary  of  some  of  these  points  and 
their  eventual  conclusion  went  some- 
thing like  what  follows. 

One  Church 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  believer, 
the  church  means  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  exclusively.  The  words 
of  Jesus  in  Matthew  16:17-19  are 
intei-preted  to  mean  that  Peter  was 
the  first  bishop.  Jesus  is  seen  to  have 
given  him  the  "power  of  the  keys  of 
heaven,"  and  with  these  "keys"  the 
church  was  established  and  continues 
to  exist.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  this  authority  on  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  then  from  successor  to 
successor  henceforth.    Successors   to 
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Peter  eventually  were  called  popes, 
and,  like  Peter,  all  subsequent  popes 
possess  the  same  power.  Therefore, 
where  the  pope  is,  there  is  the 
church;  and  since  the  pope  is  the 
recognized  head  of  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  is,  then,  the 
only  church.  By  definition,  no  other 
church  exists. 

To  the  Protestant  believer,  the 
church  means  all  Christians  inclu- 
sively. Where  there  are  Christians, 
there  is  the  church.  The  precise 
definition  of  the  church  and  exactly 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian 
varies  with  Protestant  denominations, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
church  consists  of  Christian  people 
rather  than  an  exclusive  organization. 
These  people  having  found  salvation 


in  Christ  experience  a  unique  fellow- 
ship or  communion  with  one  another. 
This  fellowship  of  believers  is  so 
meaningful  to  Christians  that  to 
many  Protestants  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  church.  Specific  doctrinal 
differences  and  matters  of  practice 
may  separate  Protestants,  but 
denominational  lines  fade  when  the 
church  is  seen  as  a  fellowship  of 
Christians.  There  is  but  one  church, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  of  that  one 
church,  and  those  who  are  his 
disciples  make  up  the  membership. 
Christ  calls  and  commissions  men 
to  preach  the  good  news  of  salvation 
just  as  he  called  and  commissioned 
Peter.  Through  the  message,  not 
necessarily  the  men,  people  are 
reconciled  to  God  and  join  the  fel- 
lowship of  believers.  For  the  sake 
of  good  order  and  clarity  of  teach- 
ing. Christians  have  organized  them- 
selves along  denominational  lines, 
but  it  remains  one  church  because 
there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
A  Protestant  can  then,  in  good  con- 
science, worship  with  any  group  of 
Christians  that  worship  Jesus  Christ 
and  that  meets  his  other  particular 
spiritual  needs.  A  Protestant  may  feel 
one  denomination  provides  him  with 
a  better  opportunity  for  Christian 
service  and  spiritual  nurture  than 
another,  yet  he  recognizes  but  one 
Christian  church  and  properly  re- 
gards all  Christians  his  brothers. 

One  Bible 

As  was  seen  in  the  earlier  section, 
the  idea  and  authority  of  the  church 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  rests  for  him 
upon  a  scriptural  base.  The  Bible 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Roman 
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Catholic  theology,  especially  in  more 
recent  years.  The  Bible  to  the  Roman 
CathoHc  is  the  inerrant  Word  of 
God,  and,  as  such,  requires  accept- 
ance by  all  members  of  the  church. 
But  the  Bible  does  not  stand  alone, 
either  as  a  source  of  devotion  or  as 
an  authority  for  doctrine.  According 
to  Roman  Cathohc  interpretation,  it 
projects  beyond  itself  in  terms  of  the 
perpetual  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  tradition  of  the  church. 
The  Holy  Spirit  continues  to  work 
through  the  church  councils  and  the 
popes  in  a  continuing  process  of 
scriptural  interpretation.  This  writ- 
ten body  of  scriptural  interpretation 
forms  what  is  called  tradition.  To- 
gether and  on  equal  status,  the 
Bible  and  tradition  serve  as  the  fim- 
damental  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

To  the  Protestant,  the  Bible  is  the 
sole  authority  for  faith  and  practice. 
This  was  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  it  remains  as  a  primary  doctrine 
among  Protestants  to  this  day.  The 
Protestant  also  finds  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  require  constant  interpre- 
tation, but  the  interpretations  are 
constantly  reevaluated  and  reexam- 
ined in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
and  best  scholarship.  Obviously,  the 
interpretations,  as  necessary  as  they 
are,  never  are  placed  on  an  equal 
level  with  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Protestant 
denominations  lack  tradition;  tradi- 
tion is,  however,  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  is  always  subordinate  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  for  the  Protestant  is  al- 
so sufificient  for  salvation  and  life. 


Books  about  the  Bible  and  on  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  biblical  interpreta- 
tions, are  studied  carefully  and  with 
great  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
better  imderstanding  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Christian  faith.  Only  the 
Bible  is  considered  to  be  the  re- 
vealed Word  of  God. 

One  Bible  serves  all  Christendom. 
Many  different  translations  and  ver- 
sions are  used  by  Christians,  but  it 
is  the  same  Bible,  Although  the 
Roman  Catholic  version  includes 
certain  apocryphal  books  not  found 
in  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible, 
both  Roman  Cathohc  and  Protestant 
versions  are  the  same  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  differences  are  significant 
to  each  denomination;  however,  the 
biblical  message  remains  essentially 
the  same;  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  as 
Savior  of  the  world. 

One  Christ  unto  Salvation 

The  religious  life  of  a  Roman 
Cathohc  centers  in  the  sacramental 
system  of  the  church.  Its  seven  sac- 
raments minister  to  all  his  individual 
and  general  spiritual  needs;  by  the 
sacraments  he  hves  and  dies.  Salva- 
tion, assurance,  and  hope  of  the  Iffe 
to  come  are  secured  through  this 
elaborate  system.  God  confers  grace 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  behever 
through  the  means  of  these  sacra- 
ments which  the  church  administers. 
These  means  are  the  'Tceys"  en- 
trusted to  the  church  via  the  papal 
succession.  Christ's  life  and  his  sacri- 
ficial death  upon  the  cross  created 
a  fund  of  merit  suflBcient  to  save  the 
world,  and  with  which  the  church 
was  endowed  when  Peter  was  com- 
missioned. This  merit  is  mediated  to 
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the  believer  as  grace  through  the 
sacraments,  and  righteousness  is 
thereby  imputed  to  him  so  that  sal- 
vation and  the  hope  of  heaven  are 
rightly  his.  In  other  words,  salvation 
comes  to  the  believer  from  Christ 
through  the  church. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Protestant 
is  centered  in  the  experience  of 
faith.  Even  the  Protestant  sacra- 
ments, usually  limited  to  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  viewed 
within  the  context  of  faith.  "Justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,"  the  Protes- 
tant refonners  insisted.  Faith  is  the 
key  to   Protestant   Christianity. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Prot- 
estant is  confronted  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  working  through 
the  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  brings  him  to  a  realiza- 
tion, on  one  hand,  of  a  broken  re- 
lationship with  God  by  reason  of 
sin,  and  enlightens  him  with  the 
gospel  promises  of  salvation  made 
possible  by  the  risen  Christ  on  the 
other  hand.  When  he  sees  that  Christ 
has  performed  this  work  out  of  love 
on  his  behalf  and  when  he  places 
his  trust  and  hope  in  that  saving 
work,  the  Protestant  labels  it  faith. 


Through  faith  in  Christ,  a  proper 
relationship  with  God  has  been  es- 
tablished, a  relationship  that  inspires 
him  to  dedicate  his  hfe  totally  to 
the  service  of  God.  Faith  is  the  cli- 
mate within  which  the  Protestant 
begins  and  ends  his  Christian  life  on 
earth;  from  the  cradle  to  heaven, 
faith  is  his  spiritual  atmosphere. 

Lord  of  All 

There  is  but  one  church  and  one 
Bible  because  there  is  but  one 
Christ,  the  Lord  and  Savior  of  all. 
Not  all  Christians  see  him  through 
the  same  eyes;  differences  are  in- 
evitable. The  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ships and  hopes  in  the  same  Christ 
as  the  Protestant;  the  same  Christ 
that  is  revealed  in  the  same  Bible, 
and  who  makes  every  Christian  a 
member  of  the  same  church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  experiences  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  through  faith  in 
the  church  as  the  earthly  represen- 
tative of  Christ;  the  Protestant  en- 
joys a  personal  faith  relationship  with 
Christ  himself.  The  faiths  are  differ- 
ent indeed,  but  Christ  is  the  same 
Savior.  Perhaps  Christians  need  not 
be  different,  yet  when  they  are  dif- 
ferent— need  they  be  wrong?      ■  ■ 


QUESTIONABLE  PROGRESS 

Here's  a  thought  for  today  that  I'm  sending  your  way. 

Without  treatise  or  sermon  or  text: 
If  you're  getting  ahead  in  this  world,  just  be  sure 

You're  not  getting  behind  in  the  next. 

— Stephen  Schlitzer 
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VUe  MeaA.aMA^  at  Middaif. 


THE  first  drops  of  rain  began  to 
find  targets  among  the  people 
hurr\^ing  along  the  street  at  midday. 
One  of  them  slapped  Dick  Owens' 
jacket  as  it  hung  over  his  folded 
arms.  He  looked  at  the  spot  angrily 
and  put  the  coat  on,  shrugging 
against  its  confinement. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
looked  behind  him  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  and  down  the 
narrow  corridor  with  its  shallow  al- 
coves of  elevator  doors.  Still  no 
Janice. 
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Passers-by,  seeking  the  shelter  of 
the  building  fronts,  brushed  against 
him  occasionally.  Finally,  when  the 
light  at  the  comer  changed,  he 
strode  across  the  street  and  into  the 
restaurant. 

Hubert,  the  owner,  was  busy  at 
the  cash  register.  Dick  nodded  as  he 
walked  by  and  stood  at  the  w^indow. 
She  would  expect  to  find  him  there. 

"Hi,  pal,"  Hubert  said,  swiveling 
toward  him  on  the  stool.  "Is  it  go- 
ing to  cool  things  off?" 

"Yeah.  Hope  so."  He  was  hungry 


By  Robert  A.  Elfers 


and  he  had  an  appointment  in  exact- 
ly fifty-five  minutes. 

Another  customer  dropped  his 
check  and  a  bill  on  the  counter. 
Hubert  swung  back  to  his  task  for  a 
moment,  punching  out  the  change  ef- 
ficiently, and  then  turned  his  round, 
bland  face  to  Dick  again. 

"Business  good?" 

A  woman  with  a  cream-colored 
raincoat  came  out  of  the  building 
across  the  street  but  she  was  not 
Janice.  "Too  good,"  Dick  said. 
"Everybody  wants  to  know  how  he 
can  make  more  money." 

"What's  your  game  again?" 

"I'm  with  a  management  consult- 
ant firm." 

Hubert  nodded  and  winked  a  dark 
eye.  "You  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a 
profit  out  of  the  restaurant  business, 
and  I'll  make  you  a  partner.  Or 
anyway  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee 
on  the  house." 

Dick  responded  with  a  short 
laugh.  Outside,  the  rain  was  falling 
steadily,  slowing  the  traffic,  harass- 
ing the  pedestrians  from  doorway  to 
doorway,  distorting  the  world's  im- 
age on  streaked  window  panes. 

He'd  had  a  foul  morning,  begin- 
ning with  a  breakfast  left  unfinished 
in  a  futile  effort  to  make  up  for 
oversleeping.  It  had  been  no  more 
than  eight  minutes  after  nine  when 
he'd  arrived  at  Brown  and  Company, 
but  the  rest  of  the  team  was  very 
obviously  at  work  when  he  arrived. 
Then  the  two  hours  of  tiying  to  ex- 
plain work  improvement  programs  to 
a  group  of  suspicious  supervisors  had 
been  like  an  effort  to  teach  calculus 


to  baboons.  He'd  left  in  no  mood  for 
lunch  with  anyone,  even  Janice,  and 
now,  with  a  woman's  peculiar  in- 
stinct for  the  inappropriate,  she  was 
late.  Why  is  it,  he  asked  himself 
with  a  sudden  sharp  illumination, 
that  I  always  get  tangled  up  with 
women  who  are  so  blasted  careless 
about  some  things? 

"What  did  you  say?"  Hubert  was 
looking  at  him. 

Uncertainly,  Dick  said,  "I  was  just 
wondering  about  women." 

"You  should,  you  should.  Wonder 
while  you're  single."  The  dark  eye 
winked  again.  "You  won't  when 
you're  married.  What's  the  matter, 
your  girl  stood  you  up?" 

"No.  Just  late."  But  when  Hubert's 
fat  back  was  turned  to  him  again, 
he  thought  about  being  stood  up. 
How  much  longer  would  he  and 
Janice  be  going  together?  It  had 
been  a  pretty  steady  thing  for  six 
months  now.  That  was  about  average 
for  him.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
he  and  a  girl  would  last  just  about 
that  time,  give  or  take  a  month. 
Then  it  would  be  over.  This  could 
be  that  time  with  Janice.  It  would 
be  seasonal  in  a  way:  what  came  to 
life  in  the  spring  would  die  in  the 
fall.  Such  calculation  was  a  little 
strained,  perhaps,  but  on  the  other 
hand  September  was  here  and  fall 
would  come  soon. 

A  GROUP  of  girls  came  in,  laugh- 
ing under  their  bright,  wet 
umbrellas.  One  of  them,  tall  and 
slender,  wore  her  hair  in  a  long, 
glistening  black  wave  over  one  shoul- 
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der.  While  he  admired  her,  she 
turned  her  head  and  their  eyes  met 
for  a  moment. 

After  the  girls  were  seated,  the 
door  opened  immediately  again  and 
a  man  entered.  Momentarily,  Dick 
thought  he  knew  him,  but  the  man 
looked  at  him  without  recognition 
as  he  sat  at  the  near  end  of  the 
counter  near  Hubert. 

"I  know  your  girl,"  the  proprietor 
took  up  the  conversation  again. 
"That  httle  blond.  She's  real  sweet. 
Works  over  at  the  Consolidated 
Building,  doesn't  she?  She  has  char- 
acter. I  can  tell.  Character  is  im- 
portant.'* 

Dick,  didn't  bother  to  answer.  In 
his  miad,  he  was  rehearsing  how  it 
might  be  ended.  It  will  hurt  no  mat- 
ter   how,    he    thought.     Then    he 


snorted  in  self-derision.  Here  he  was 
talking  to  himself  about  a  foolish 
matter  of  romance  when  he  had  less 
than  thirty  minutes  to  eat  and  get 
back  to  work. 

He  took  the  closest  stool  and  or- 
dered. His  decisiveness  made  him 
feel  good;  he  was  released,  he  felt 
free. 

The  waitress  brought  his  plate  and 
coffee  and  then  spoke  to  the  man 
next  to  him,  the  one  who  had  come 
in  after  the  girls. 

"So  what  did  they  do  with  him?" 
she  asked. 

The  man  shrugged.  "The  four 
cops  jumped  on  him  together  and 
dragged  him  out  the  back  way. 
That's  where  the  ambulance  came, 
too.  It  was  terrible.  I've  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  Look  at  my  hand." 


He  held  out  the  hand  and  it  was 
trembhng.  He  looked  at  Dick.  "And 
I  got  steady  nerves,  too." 

"What  happened?"  Dick  asked. 

"An  old  guy  went  berserk  over  in 
the  Consolidated  Building,  where  I 
work.  A  messenger.  Just  went  out  of 
his  head.  I  only  saw  them  taking  him 
and  the  girl  out,  thank  heaven.  He 
pushed  her  through  a  glass  parti- 
tion." 

Dick  put  his  fork  down  carefully. 
He  realized  now  why  the  man  looked 
familiar.  He'd  seen  him  coming  out 
of  Janice's  building  from  time  to 
time. 

"I  know  someone  in  Consolidated," 
he  said.  "She's  on  the  fourteenth 
floor." 

The  man  snapped  his  fingers  ex- 
citedly. "That's  it.  That's  the  floor." 

"Her  name  is  Janice  Stilworth," 
Dick  said. 

The  man  understood  immediately. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  and  the 
sudden  pity  in  his  eyes  touched 
Diek  with  ice.  "I  certainly  don't. 
She  looked  small  on  the  stretcher.  I 
don't  know  who  it  was.  She  was 
small." 

Dick  looked  away,  Janice,  he 
thought.  Janice. 

He  stood  up.  It  was  still  raining 
outside.  Hubert  was  placing  a  stack 
of  coins  in  a  channel  in  his  cash 
register. 

When  Dick  was  halfway  to  the 
door,  it  opened  and  she  came  in. 

"Oh,  hi!"  she  said  breathlessly. 
*l'm  so  sorry.  I've  been  over  at  our 
branch  all  morning  and  I  couldn't — " 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  then 
and  held  her  so  tightly  that  neither 
of  them  could  speak.  ■  ■ 
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A  FEW  WONDERS 

All  of  the  treasure  we  can  keep 

Is  what  we  give  away. 

We  open  hearts  with  meanings  deep 

By  what  we  do  not  say. 

The  bonds  of  duty  and  of  love 
Alone  can  make  us  free. 
We  rise  to  heights  of  peace  above 
Kneeling  on  bended  knee. 

— Clarence  Edwin  Flynn 
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By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


FOR  the  parent,  there  is  hardly 
a  feehng  more  satisfying  than 
that  which  comes  when  his  children 
show  appreciation  for  him  and  ex- 
press gratitude  for  what  he  means 
to  them.  That  is  a  little  note  of  gen- 
uine love  when  a  child  says  to  a 
friend,  "Mary,  I'd  like  to  have  you 
know  my  father." 

God,  of  course,  is  different  from 
human  beings,  but  it  is  still  not  hard 
to  understand  the  pleasure  that  must 
come  to  God  when  his  earthly  chil- 
dren praise  him. 

Imagine  heaven  when  the  strains 
of  the  "Doxology"  are  heard  and 
when  the  words  are  sincerely  sung 
by  people  whose  hearts  are  directed 
Godward.  Think  of  those  words 
when  understood  and  converted  into 
our  own  wave  length  of  praise.  They 
are  not  merely  ritual  words  that  have 
become  so  slick  they  slide  past  our 
hearts  and  lips  without  recognition 
of  their  greatness.  Just  think  of  the 
wonderful  message  of  praise  from 
our  hearts  to  God. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 

flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 


This  praise  is  aimed  right  at  God 
— from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  and 
adores  him  for  his  gifts  to  our  lives. 
It  directs  the  praise  to  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  from  all  his  crea- 
tures here  below — and  all  his  crea- 
tures above. 

Praise  .  .  .  What  Is  It? 

There  are  nine  words  in  the  Bible 
used  to  convey  the  deep  meaning  of 
the  word  "praise."  These  words  im- 
ply that  when  we  praise  God  we 
offer  thanksgiving,  we  make  con- 
fession, we  glorify  God,  we  recom- 
mend and  ascribe  excellency  and 
credit.  In  one  place  Zechariah 
praised  God,  and  the  word  used  is 
"to  speak  well  of"  (see  Luke  1:64). 
So,  when  we  have  a  good  word  for 
God  we  are  literally  praising  him. 
When  we  clap  our  hands  and  ap- 
plaud the  performance  of  someone, 
we  are  praising  him.  We  are  show- 
ing him  a  response  to  something  he 
has  done.  We  praise  him  for  his 
effort.   We  give  our  approval. 

Praise  is  our  way  of  indicating  to 
God  our  appreciation  of  his  role 
as  Creator,  Father,  Savior,  and  Gom- 
forter.  It  is  our  heart's  impression 
expressed  to  him. 


Chaplain   Hale  is   staff   chaplain.   Second    U.S.   Army,   Fort   George 
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How  Do  We  Praise  God? 

The  surest  thing  about  praise  is 
that  it  must  be  in  our  own  way.  It 
must  come  directly  out  of  our  own 
heart.  It  can't  be  the  repetition  of 
a  few  magic  words;  words  them- 
selves never  get  into  orbit.  They 
must  be  powered  by  love. 

Solomon  told  God  how  much  he 
appreciated  him  by  offering  a  thou- 
sand burnt  offerings  at  the  high  place 
or  altar  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  3:4).  At 
another  time  he  offered  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep  (1  Kings 
8:63).  He  expressed  his  praise  also 
in  proverbs  and  songs.  It  is  said  he 
was  the  author  of  three  thousand 
proverbs  and  a  thousand  and  five 
songs  (1  Kings  4:32).  Other  kings 
and  personages  followed  Solomon's 
example.  They  showed  forth  their 
praise  to  God  by  staggering  gifts. 
Today,  we  trust,  we  find  better  ways 
of  praising  God,  but  still  God  calls 
for  love  and  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

Micah  the  prophet  had  something 
very  pertinent  to  say  about  a  higher 
way  of  praising  God  (Mic.  6:6-8). 
He  wrote,  "With  what  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  be- 
fore God  on  high?  Shall  I  come  be- 
fore Him  with  burnt  offerings,  with 
calves  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? 
Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  has 
showed  you,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
you  but  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God?" 


Undoubtedly,  Micah  was  reacting 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  people  who 
gave  great  gifts  on  God's  altar  and 
then  went  away  not  only  pleased 
with  themselves  but  also  with  wicked 
hearts.  They  thought  they  had  real- 
ly pleased  God,  but  Micah  declared 
that  God  is  not  pleased  with  the 
amount  but  with  the  spirit  of  love, 
not  the  quantity  but  the  quality.  To 
use  a  modem  illustration:  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  ten-cent  gift 
from  an  eight-year-old's  allowance 
given  to  God  in  love  means  more  to 
our  heavenly  Father  than  a  million- 
dollar  gift  made  by  a  billionaire  to 
build  a  new  church. 

Remember  that  God  would  not  ac- 
cept Cain's  gift  because  Cain's  heart 
was  full  of  envy,  and  sin  dominated 
his  life.  The  heart  must  be  right 
before  man  can  offer  the  sort  of 
praise  to  God  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Prayer  is  a  fomi  of  praise,  or  may 
be.  Of  course,  God  is  more  than 
our  thoughts  about  him,  but  some- 
times I  think  of  God  as  the  mighty 
ruler  of  this  vast  universe.  At  other 
times,  I  think  of  him  as  near  me — 
in  the  church  with  me  or  in  my  room 
or  in  my  heart.  Wherever  he  is,  I 
somehow  know  that  my  meditations 
and  prayers  reach  him.  I  can  thank 
him  for  all  he  has  done  for  me,  for 
my  family,  for  my  nation  and  for  the 
world.  I  can  confess  my  sins  and  ac- 
knowledge his  greatness.  I  can  glorify 
him  in  prayer  both  privately  and 
publicly,  for  he  is  not  only  a  great 
God;  he  is  the  only  God.  He  is  God 
and  there  is  no  other  power  in  the 
world  worthy  of  my  complete  loyalty 
and   devotion. 
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We  can  praise  God  also  when  we 
sing.  Some  of  the  great  praise  hymns 
like  "O  for  a  Thousand  Tongues  to 
Sing,"  "Amazing  Grace,"  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,"  and  "Praise  Him, 
Praise  Him"  express  our  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father.  I 
can  use  the  words  of  these  hymns 
to  express  my  heart's  praise  to  God. 
My  heart  leaps  and  my  emotions 
imderwrite  my  heart's  desire  as  I 
sing  praises  to  God  on  his  throne.  I 
often  sing  shghtly  out  of  time  in 
sound,  but  I  am  perfectly  in  tune  in 
my  heart's  desire  and  will. 

Most  of  all,  we  can  praise  God 
with  our  lives;  and  this  is  what  im- 
presses the  world.  Jesus  encouraged 
men  to  "let  yorn:  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  give  glory  to  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  Our  fellowmen  are 
looking  for  a  Master  worthy  of  their 
loyalty.  They  have  been  hoodwinked 
and  led  astray  by  their  own  selfish 
selves  and  by  unworthy  causes.  Sin- 
cerely, they  look  for  God  but  have 
been  looking  in  empty  closets.  They 
have  heard  too  much  fooHsh  talk 
and  have  beheved  too  many  hollow 
promises.  Now  they  want  to  see  a 
demonstration  of  a  God  worthy  of 
their  praise. 

Every  day  I  meet  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews  of  all  types.  I  meet 
many  who  are  only  churchmen  in 
name  and  others  who  make  no  pro- 
fession. I  can  praise  God  to  them 
with  my  own  life  as  I  express  my 
faith  by  my  actions.  I  make  no  pre- 
tense of  being  above  sin.  I  claim 
no  perfection.  I  am  a  sinner  who  met 
God  in  Christ.  I  probably  would 
have   been    a   pretty   horrible   bum 


if  I  had  not  trusted  him.  I'm  not 
much  now,  but  what  I  am,  I  give 
credit  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  God 
has  given  me  a  purpose  for  Hfe,  a 
desire  to  become  and  be  better,  and 
a  confidence  that  this  is  God's  world 
here  and  hereafter.  I  praise  God 
who  is  above  time  and  who  chal- 
lenges me  to  help  estabHsh  the  king- 
dom of  God  here  on  this  earth.  I 
praise  him  who  at  the  same  time 
promises  me  heaven  for  all  eternity. 
Moreover,  I  can  express  my  grati- 
tude to  God  by  my  own  personal  life 
in  my  meditation,  in  my  prayers, 
songs,  and  in  a  day-to-day  attempt 
to  show  God's  love  and  his  great  sal- 
vation. 

Where  Do  I  Praise  God? 

My  own  personal  periods  of  med- 
itation are  mine  and  are  between 
me  and  God.  I  use  my  trips,  my 
walks,  my  bus  rides  for  fellowship 
with  God  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  at  night.  I  use  any  time  I  can 
find  to  turn  my  mind  from  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  day. 

I  can  use  my  day-to-day  contacts, 
not  in  unfair  evangelism,  but  in 
honest  witnessing  to  needy  souls  all 
around  me. 

I  belong  to  a  church  and  I  can 
use  my  church  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation to  glorify  and  praise  God. 
I  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  and 
attend  other  church  activities.  I  want 
people  to  know  my  appreciation  and 
loyalty  to  God  and  his  cause. 

Surely,  I  need  better  means  of 
praise,  but  I  also  need  to  praise 
better  with  those  means  I  now  have. 
How   about  vou?  ■  ■ 
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Is  Your  Faith  Collapsing? 


By  Aaron  N.  Meckel 


WHO  wants  a  collapsible  faith? 
In  the  desperate  plight  that 
faces  us  in  this  day,  all  of  us  are  in 
need  of  a  faith  that  can  stand  be- 
fore the  blandishments  of  evil,  be- 
fore the  hard  knocks  and  trials  of 
life,  before  the  probings  of  the 
clever,  worldly,  secular  mind  of  our 
day.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Christian  faith  is:  A  faith  which  un- 
der God  stands  on  its  own  feet.  The 
human  mind,  however  brilliant  and 
clever,  is  undependable.  The  wisdom 
of  God  as  given  us  in  Christ  stands 
fast  forever.  Have  you  such  a  faith? 
Do  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
hymn  that  we  oftentimes  sing: 

O  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink 
Tho'  pressed  by  many  a  foe, 
That  will  not  tremble  on  the  brink 
Of  poverty  or  woe. 

And  the  great  hymn  ends  with  that 
meaningful  request,  "Lord,  give  me 
such  a  faith  as  this!" 

So  many  people  seem  unsure  of 
themselves  in  our  day.  A  distin- 
guished theologian  of  our  time  has 
said  that  he  is  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  professionally  engaged  re- 
ligious leaders  who  are  at  loose  ends 
when  it  comes  to  their  Christian 
faith.  They  have  a  metaphysic  of  a 
kind,    but    not    a    life-giving    faith. 


Theirs  is  a  religion  of  the  head  but 
hardly  one  of  the  heart. 

Now  when  I  speak  of  a  sure 
faith,  I  do  not  mean  a  theologically 
cocksure  faith — one  with  all  the  find- 
ings in.  I  do  not  mean  a  religion 
that  is  speedily  spun  out  to  perfec- 
tion but  only  precariously  held. 

That  is  what  Paul  the  Apostle  is 
talking  about  in  this  mighty  second 
chapter  of  1  Corinthians.  At  Athens 
he  faced  the  skeptics  of  the  day — 
the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sophists 
— the  whole  bedlam  of  them.  For 
them  religion  was  something  to  ar- 
gue about — a  random  speculation,  at 
best,  a  philosophy  conjured  up  by 
the  mind  of  man.  But  Paul  looked 
them  all  straight  in  the  eye  and  told 
them  of  a  central,  funded,  founded 
faith,  with  a  cross  and  a  resurrection^ 
and  a  Pentecost  at  the  center  of  it. 
He  is  frank  to  tell  the  Corinthian 
Christians  that  he  did  not  come  to 
them  with  cleverness  of  speech  or 
of  wisdom.  He  came  to  declare  a  tes- 
timony, and  to  promulgate  a  faith. 
The  great  sentences  of  the  Epistle 
sound  like  so  many  sledge-hammer 
blows.   Listen  to  this: 

For  I  decided  to  know  nothing 
among  you  except  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  And  I  was  with  you  in 
weakness  and  in  much  fear  and  trem- 
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bling;  and  my  speech  and  my  message 
were  not  in  plausible  words  of  wis- 
dom, but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  power,  that  your  faith 
might  not  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  men 
but  in  the  power  of  God  ( 1  Cor. 
2:2-5). 

There  you  have  the  gist  of  it.  The 
Christian  faith,  therefore,  is  one 
grounded  in  the  order  of  event  and 
experience.  It  descends  from  above, 
and  its  revolutionary  truth  must  be 
realized  from  within.  It  is  Within- 
ness  based  on  Beyond-ness! 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me  his  experience.  After  read- 
ing all  the  available  books  on  the 
Christian  faith  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  summing  up  all  the  argu- 
ments, he  still  was  not  sure.  He  final- 
ly realized  that  what  was  required 
was  the  full  and  total  commitment 
of  himself,  mind,  body  and  spirit,  on 
the  altar  of  Christian  faith.  Where- 
upon his  faith  came  alive. 

Suppose  then  that  we  look  in 
a  few  directions  in  which  we  can 
find  our  Christian  faith  confirmed 
and  strengthened.  Surely  there  must 
be  many  of  us  who  are  also  saying 
wistfully  in  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
"Lord,  give  me  such  a  faith  as  this. 

Look  jirst  of  all  at  the  hungers  and 
longings  of  your  own  heart.  None 
of  us  is  complete  in  himself.  We 
are  complete  only  within  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ.  We  are  crea- 
tures bom  for  a  revelation.  As  Phil- 
lips Brooks  once  put  it,  "Jesus  Christ 
and  the  human  heart  are  made  for 
each  other."  Or  recall  the  words  of 
the  psalmist,  "As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteth  my 
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soul  after  thee,  O  God."  Said  Pascal, 
"The  heart  is  incurably  reHgious  and 
has  reasons  the  intellect  can  never 
know."  How  wise  our  Christian  fore- 
fathers were  when  they  stated  that 
man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  him  forever! 

What  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  a  people  with  speculative 
ideas  about  God,  but  a  people  rooted 
and  grounded  in  a  saving  experience 
of  God's  love  in  Christ.  That  is 
what  Paul  is  saying  to  us  across  the 
ages,  "I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." In  his  interesting  book,  God's 
New  Age,  Dr.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre 
speaks  of  modem  man's  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  the  reality  of  God. 
By  way  of  illustration  he  relates  the 
anecdote  of  three  baseball  umpires 
who  were  arguing.  The  first  said, 
"I  call  balls  and  strikes  exactly  the 
way  they  come."  He  was  an  objec- 
tivist.  The  second  said,  "But  I  can- 
not do  that.  I  call  them  balls  and 
strikes,  just  the  way  I  see  them." 
He  was  a  subjectivist.  But  the  third 
umpire  had  an  idea  all  his  own.  He 
declared,  "They  are  neither  balls  nor 
strikes  until  I  call  them."  He  was 
an  existentialist! 

Modem  man,  says  Ferre,  is  like 
that.  He  has  to  call  all  life's  pitches. 
He  has  become  so  man-centered  at 
the  depths  of  himself,  that  he  has 
forgotten  how  to  really  say,  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of 
St.  Teresa  will  remember  what  a 
struggle  she  had  in  seeking  to  be 
sure  of  God.  An  acquaintance  of 
hers,  a  monk,  finally  said  to  her, 
"Stop  looking  outside  of  yourself,  and 
look  within.  You  will  find  God  there." 


Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
would  remind  us  that  "the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you"  (Lk.  17:21, 
KJV). 

This  is  to  say,  therefore,  that  while 
a  viable  faith  is  not  lodged  within 
the  wisdom  of  man,  nevertheless,  it 
begins  with  man's  deepest  and  inner- 
most longings  to  root  himself  in 
something  beyond  himself.  Remem- 
ber you  could  not  seek  God  unless 
he  had  first  found  you. 

The  Christian  also  looks  to  a  Book, 
the  Holy  Bible,  with  its  unfolding 
of  a  divine  and  unique  history,  for 
assurance.  Henry  Drummond,  fa- 
mous scientist  and  Christian  of  a 
generation  back,  found  himself  get- 
ting away  from  the  fundamentals  of 
Christian  faith  at  school.  He  found 
himself  lacking  the  assurance  and 
strength  of  his  boyhood  faith.  "I 
must  get  back  to  the  Bible,"  he  said, 
"for  I  cannot  stand  this  uncertainty." 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  consult 
your  Bible  for  proof  texts  to  support 
and  prop  up  some  personal  bias  you 
may  possess.  Read  it  to  get  the  di- 
vine point  of  view — ^the  cumulative 
evidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  tell  us  of  a  Creator- 
God  who  speaks  in  the  events  of 
history,  and  who  approaches  the 
human  heart  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out 
many  hammers.  Many  of  us  have 
found  this  to  be  true  in  our  own 
experience. 

The  late  William  Lyons  Phelps  of 
Yale  used  to  say  that,  if  he  had  to 
choose  between  having  his  children 
educated  according  to  the  sophisti- 
cation of  the  modem  schoolroom  and 


the  simple  teachings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  deciding.  Our  Christian 
forefathers  saw  to  it  that  the  central 
core  of  our  Christian  democratic 
heritage  was  dug  and  quarried  out 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  William 
Lyons  Phelps  said,  no  one  can  be 
educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  apart  from  the  knowledge  and 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

I  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  firm 
up  the  foundations  of  your  faith, 
you  look  not  only  to  the  needs  and 
longings  of  your  own  heart,  but  to 
the  great  Book  of  books  which  bears 
the  revelation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Another  source  from  which  we 
can  draw  inspiration  for  a  stronger 
faith  is  of  course  the  sacred  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  itself.  The  word 
"brethren"  runs  like  a  motif  all 
through  the  New  Testament.  Chris- 
tianity is  never  a  solo  flight.  Rather 
is  it  a  togetherness  in  Christ,  turned 
toward  great  ends.  This  inspired 
Christian  fellowship  began  at  the 
empty  tomb  of  our  Lord  on  that  first 
glad  Easter  Day  and  was  reborn 
and  crystallized  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  church,  in  other  words,  is 
the  new  Israel  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
unquenchable  hope  and  truth  of 
which  the  Bible  speaks. 

The  life  of  her  Lord  is  in  the 
church,  and  she  is  a  foretaste  of 
heaven  itself.  No  illusion  could  ever 
have  kept  this  fellowship  alive 
through  almost  twenty  centuries  of 
Christian  history. 

Sometimes  when  I  feel  burdened 
and  alone  with  my  own  thoughts 
and  cares,  I  may  be  tempted  to  de- 
spair or  doubt.  However,  on  Sunday 
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I  find  myself  spiritually  refreshed 
in  the  company  of  my  fellow  Chris- 
tians, as  we  worship  God  and  lift 
up  the  risen  Christ.  As  I  join  in  the 
great  hymns  of  the  church,  and  unite 
in  her  prayers,  I  feel  myself  strong 
again.  As  I  pledge  myseK  anew  to 
the  task  of  bringing  God's  kingdom 
on  earth,  a  sense  of  significance 
comes  back  into  my  life.  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  elderly  deaf  man  who 
was  asked  by  a  foolish  questioner 
why  he  came  to  church.  He  re- 
ceived the  forthright  reply,  "Be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  commimion  of 
saints!"  It  always  thrills  me  to  re- 
member the  promise  of  Jesus  that, 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  there  he  would 
be! 

This  sense  of  rich,  vitalizing  fel- 
lowship in  the  Spirit  needs  badly  to 
be  recaptured  in  our  day.  In  his 
Journal,  John  Wesley  teUs  of  attend- 
ing a  service  at  Tolbooth  Kirk  in 
Scotland.  It  was  an  old  Episcopal 
Chapel,  and  it  seems  the  people  had 
lost  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
living  Christ.  Here  is  his  journal  en- 
try: "They  have  lost  their  glorying; 
they  talked  the  moment  the  ser\dce 
was  done,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
London!" 

I  suggest,  friends,  if  you  have  lost 
your  "glorying,"  that  you  actively 
share  in  the  work  and  worship  of  a 
living,  vital  Christian  fellowship. 
If  your  faith  is  to  stand,  it  must  be 
rooted  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
believing  people. 

Ultimately,  however,  if  our  faith 
is  to  stand  in  the  power  of  God,  we 
must  find  it  in  relationship  to  a  Per- 
son— none  other  than  Jesus  Christ 
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himself.  That  is,  we  are  made  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  he  whom  God 
hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ.  In 
this,  at  least,  the  noted  theologian 
Karl  Baith  is  right — that  in  the  last 
instance,  God  addresses  his  tiiith 
to  us  in  a  Life. 

We  are  not  thinking  now  simply 
of  the  Christ  of  history,  although 
certainly  he  towers  there  like  some 
Himalayan  peak.  We  are  thinking 
primarily  of  the  living,  risen,  person- 
ally experienced  Christ  of  faith.  This 
experience  must  be  gathered  up,  Hv- 
ingly,  into  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

Let  me  say  for  the  sake  of  some 
who  may  be  struggling  with  doubts, 
that  this  is  where  I  myself  have  had 
to  come  out.  Again  and  again,  I 
have  gotten  into  trouble  intellectual- 
ly, in  terms  of  my  own  ideas  about 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other 
items  of  the  creed.  We  need  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  Phillips  Brooks  once 
said,  that  one  can  repeat  the  Apos- 
tles* Creed  most  eloquently  and  yet 
be  an  atheist  at  heart!  What  we  are 
talking  about  now  is  not  just  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  content  of  a 
creed.  What  we  must  dare  to  do  is  to 
go  deeper  into  faith  by  means  of 
daily  personal,  existential  commit- 
ment to  Christ  himself.  We  need  to 
be  able  to  say  with  Lord  Tennyson, 

A   warmth   within   the   breast   would 

melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered  "I  have  felt." 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  ex- 
perience.  Listen  to  this,   from  that 


most  superb  of  all  Christians,  the 
Apostle  Paul:  "But  we  have  the 
mind  of  Christ!"  (1  Cor.  2:16). 

In  his  delightful  autobiography, 
Surprised  by  Joy,  the  British  writer, 
C.  S.  Lewis,  makes  an  interesting 
confession.  He  tells  us  that  what  he 
found  within  himself,  as  he  began 
to  sense  the  mind  of  Christ,  was  not 
at  all  pleasant.  He  discovered  a 
whole  pack  of  lusts  in  his  heart, 
coupled  with  a  lot  of  brilliant  ideas 
about  God!  Finally,  at  the  point 
where  he  knelt  and  committed  him- 
self to  God,  the  Great  Pursuer  moved 
in  and  took  possession.  Then  indeed 
he  was  "surprised  by  joy." 

To  this  experience  of  the  brilliant 
Englishman,  let  me  add  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  A.  J.  Cronin  in  his  auto- 
biography. Adventures  in  Two 
Worlds.  After  many  years  of  strain- 
ing and  pushing  in  his  professional 
medical  career,  he  still  found  himself 
spiritually  empty.  Something  was 
missing  in  his  life.  He  had  forgotten 
God.  Here  and  there  he  saw  glim- 
merings of  the  Christian  life  in  the 
devoted  and  dedicated  personalities 
of  others,  including  a  humble  nurse. 
What  he  finally  found,  and  what 
spiritually  revolutionized  his  life,  he 
expresses  in  the  following  words: 
"I  have  handed  myself  over,  body 
and  soul.  It  is  this  surrender,  total, 
unquestioning,  in  complete  and  abso- 
lute humility,  which  is  the  true  es- 
sential of  belief." 

So  may  we  all  come  to  find  a  faith 
that  stands  up  to  the  demands  of 
modem  life.  Then  we  too  shall  have 
a  faith  that  stands  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God! 


The  Beggar  Poet 

THE  HIDDEN  HEART 

How  often  have  I  raised  my  eyes  to  God 
While  harboring  some  evil  thought  or 

deed, 
And  wondered  why  the  power   of   his 

love 
Did  not  come  forth  to  meet  my  every 

need. 
Pluck  the  thorn  and  then  the  wound 

will  heal 
Treasure  not  some  little  sin  unseen; 
Bare  thy  soul  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
And  then  his  grace  wiQ  wash  the  guilty 

clean. 

TIME 

There's  a  time  for  bowling, 

Time  for  fun. 

Time   to   get  the   dishes   done; 

Time  for  work. 

And  time  for  play, 

Time  to  while  the  time  away; 

Time  to  plant. 

And  till  the  sod. 

But  oh,  so  little  time  for  God. 

SOMEDAY 

Someday  when  we  grow  weary 
Of  the   search  for  pleasures  best; 
Someday  when  worldly  treasures 
Can  no  longer  pass  the  test; 
Someday  when  shields  grow  heavy 
And  we  lay  our  armor  down, 
Will  all  we  lost  along  the  way 
Be  worth  what  we  have  found? 
Or  wiQ  we,  in  regret,  look  back 
At  all  we  might  have  done 
And  hear  the  echo  of  God's  words, 
"Seek  first  the  kingdom,  son"? 

— Richard  R.  Smith 
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Turn 
Those 
Ideas 
into 
Cash! 

By  June  Nick 


MANY  ideas  that  have  revolu- 
tionized U.S.  industr>'  did  not 
come  from  professional  inventors. 
Some  of  the  greatest  ideas  were  ex- 
tracted from  company  suggestion 
boxes,  resulted  from  accidents,  or 
were  by-products  of  other  research 
projects. 

In  1912,  for  example,  an  Ameri- 
can naturahst  was  Hving  in  Labra- 
dor, where  the  weather  was  nearly 
always  cold  enough  so  that  meat  left 
outside  the  naturahst's  shack  would 
freeze.  The  man  noticed  that  meat 
frozen  almost  instantly  in  the  40°  to 
50°  below  zero  of  winter  tasted 
much  better  than  meat  frozen  in 
spring  and  fall. 

Back  in  the  States,  the  naturalist 
tried  quick-freezing  a  whole  variet>' 
of  foods,  launched  the  frozen  food 
business  and,  in  1929,  Clarence 
Birdseve  sold  his  companv  for  $22,- 
000,000! 

Nicholas  Appert  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  apphed  his 
knowledge  in  a  new  way.  Appert,  a 


Frenchman  bom  in  1750,  worked 
at  various  times  as  a  chef,  pickler, 
and  confectioner.  His  idea:  why  not 
pack  food  in  containers,  like  wine? 
Voila!  The  idea  worked,  and  aU 
France  hailed  Appert  as  a  national 
hero.  Today,  150  years  after  Appert 
published  word  of  his  invention, 
Americans  open  60,000,000  cans 
daily! 

IN  1912,  Englishman  Harry  Brear- 
ley  developed  a  new  alloy  that 
he  hoped  would  solve  a  problem 
that  had  long  plagued  mihtar>^  men. 
Gunpowder,  in  those  days,  had  a 
highly  corrosive  effect  on  the  steel 
used  to  make  gun  barrels,  and  the 
barrels  quickly  became  pitted  and 
\-irtuaUy  useless.  But  Brearley's  alloy 
was  so  corrosion  resistant,  it  would 
withstand  repeated  assaults  by  the 
powder. 

A  boon  to  military  men?  No.  The 
discover\^  of  a  new  land  of  powder 
made  corrosion  resistant  metal  un- 
necessary. 

A  good  idea  gone  to  waste?  No. 
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American  industrialists  thought  of 
other  applications  for  the  alloy, 
stainless  steel,  and  today  there  is 
probably  not  one  person  in  America 
or  Europe  who  does  not  benefit  from 
Brearley's  discovery.  In  the  kitchen, 
stainless  steel  is  the  easiest  metal  to 
clean.  On  cars,  stainless  neither  rusts 
like  plated  steel  nor  pits  and 
scratches  like  softer  metals.  On  the 
farm,  stainless  is  invaluable  for 
milking  equipment.  Railroads  use 
stainless  to  make  many  cars.  Missile 
makers  use  stainless,  too.  Elevators, 
water  coolers  and  surgical  instru- 
ments make  use  of  stainless.  Over 
650,000  tons  of  stainless  are  used 
by  Americans  in  just  one  year! 

In  1890,  J.  C.  Fargo,  president  of 
a  huge  American  express  company, 
got  letters  of  credit  from  America's 
most  distinguished  bankers,  then 
set  oflF  on  a  tour  of  Europe.  In  big 
cities,  Fargo  had  no  trouble  getting 
credit.  But  off  the  beaten  track,  his 
letters  were  no  more  useful  than 
wrapping  paper. 

"If  this  could  happen  to  me" 
Fargo  reasoned,  "what  a  tremendous 
problem  travelers  with  less  creden- 
tials must  have!" 

Fargo's  recognition  of  the  need 
led  to  a  simple  solution.  He  had 
one  of  his  employees  design  a  paper 
such  that  a  traveler  could  sign  his 
name  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer, 
pay  a  Fargo  agent  the  amount 
printed  on  the  paper,  then  cash  the 
paper  anywhere  in  the  world  by 
signing  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner. The  traveler's  check  was  bom, 
and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  have 
been  sold  since  that  time! 

Like  Fargo,  an  eighteenth  century 


Parisian  cutter  named  Jean-Jacques 
Perrett  was  also  outraged.  Far  too 
often,  it  seemed  to  Perrett,  he  con- 
tracted skin  infections  from  being 
cut  on  the  face  while  his  barber 
shaved  him.  Wouldn't  shaving  be 
much  safer,  Perrett  reasoned,  if  a 
wooden  guard  were  attached  to  the 
straight  razor  so  that  only  a  snip  of 
the  blade  protruded? 

Perrett  built  such  a  razor  in  1762 
— and  launched  the  safety  razor  in- 
dustry. Today,  one  company  spends 
$30,000,000  a  year  just  to  advertise 
its  safety  razors  and  blades! 

Do  these  success  stories  offer  any 
clues  as  to  how  good  ideas  can  be 
turned  into  cash?  Three  lessons  seem 
to  emerge. 

1.  When  something  makes  you 
really  angry,  it  may  be  giving  you 
an  opportunity  to  create  that  Big 
Idea.  Many  other  people  may  be 
angry  at  the  same  thing,  and  one 
key  to  making  money  is  coming  up 
with  something  that  will  solve  a 
problem. 

2.  Don't  be  discouraged  by  lack 
of  immediate  success.  An  idea,  how- 
ever brilliant,  may  never  pay  off 
unless  it  is  used  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

3.  Remember  that  good  ideas  are 
not  exclusively  in  the  province  of 
double-domed  intellectuals  or  crack- 
pot inventors.  If  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  could  revolutionize 
science  and  industry  by  putting  their 
ideas  to  work — perhaps  it  would 
pay  you  to  ask  yourself:  "What's  the 
big  idea?" 

If  you  strike  it  rich,  let  us  know. 
Then  we'll  write  a  story  about  you. 
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Stop  the  World,  I  Want  to  Get  Off! 

By  George  S.  Wilson 


SOMETIME  ago  in  London  I  saw  a  huge  billboard  advertising  a 
play.  In  large  red  letters  it  read,  "Stop  the  World,  I  Want  to  Get 
Off."  I  wondered  then  how  many  people  are  tempted  to  pull  the 
emergency  cord. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  talked  with  an  elderly  man.  We  were  dis- 
cussing the  world  situation,  including  the  usual  topics,  such  as  the 
wall  in  Berlin,  race  problems  in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States, 
unemployment  caused  by  automation  and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  As 
we  parted,  his  last  words  were,  "I  thank  God  that  I  don't  have  much 
longer  to  Hve."  He  was  saying,  "Stop  the  world  I  want  to  get  off." 

There  is  wry  humor  in  the  play's  title.  Unfortunately,  it  mirrors 
a  feeling  that  is  seldom  expressed  in  words  but  is  real,  nonetheless. 
The  cry  "Stop  the  world  I  want  to  get  off"  is  both  cowardly  and  futile. 
The  world  won't  stop  and  we  can't  get  off.  Our  reaction  to  the  prospect 
of  increasing  tension,  to  the  multiphcation  of  problems  and  continuing 
strain  can  take  the  form  of  escape.  So  we  go  through  hfe  seeking 
kicks  and  having  fun.  We  can  give  in  to  dull  despair  and  apathy  and 
let  the  world  go  to  the  dogs  for  aU  we  care. 

To  live  responsibly — ^to  serve  our  God — (and  what  other  reason 
is  there  for  us  to  be  here?)  we  must  use  aU  the  talents  we  have  and  all 
the  resources  we  can  muster  to  change  the  world's  path  and  guide  the 
course  of  human  events.  There  is  no  guarantee  of  success  if  we  try, 
but  ff  we  give  up — failure  is  inevitable. 

Remember,  in  the  most  desperate  days,  the  most  triimiphant  Chris- 
tian witness  was  made.  Men  singing  in  prison  converted  the  jailer. 


W^ORTH  QUOTING:  Some  politicians  are  like  restless  sleepers;  first  they  lie 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. — Atlas  News.  .  .  .  You  are  young  only  once 
and  after  that  you  can't  feel  your  supply  of  energy. — Carey  Williams  in 
Publishers  Syndicate.  .  .  .  This  isn't  such  a  bad  old  world  after  all,  once  you 
get  used  to  being  nervous  about  everything — Changing  Times.  .  .  .  An  echo 
is  pretty  accurate,  but  it  doesn't  contribute  much  that  is  new. — Spokesman- 
Review. 
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Which  Man  Drinks  Water? 

(A  PUZZLE) 
Can  you  figure  it  out? 

There  are  five  houses  in  a  row. 

The  Enghshman  Hves  in  the  red  house. 

The  Spaniard  owns  a  dog. 

Coffee  is  drunk  in  the  green  house. 

The  Ukrainian  drinks  tea. 

The  green  house  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  ivory  house. 

The  man  who  smokes  Old  Golds  owns  snails. 

Kools  are  smoked  in  the  yellow  house. 

The  man  in  the  middle  house  drinks  milk. 

The  Norwegian  lives  in  the  first  house. 

The  Chesterfield  smoker  lives  next  to  the  man  with  a  fox. 

The  man  who  smokes  Kools  lives  next  to  the  man  who  ownis  a  horse. 

The  Lucky  Strike  smoker  drinks  orange  juice. 

The  Japanese  smokes  Parliaments. 

The  Norwegian  lives  next  to  the  blue  house. 

Each  man  is  of  a  different  nationality,  has  one  house,  one  type  of 
pet,  one  brand  of  cigarettes  and  one  drink. 

Which  man  drinks  water?  Which  man  owns  a  zebra? 

Answer  the  two  questions  and  you  have  solved  it.  There  are  no 
tricks,  no  gimmicks,  no  jokes,  and  it  does  work  out  perfectly. 

(Turn  to  page  61  for  answer)  H  ■ 

NEWS  BIT 

Bible  Reading;  in  Schools  .  r         ^i      <-  i 

°  nouncement  came  rrom  tlie  General 

In  June,  by  an  8-1  decision  the  Board   of  the   National   Council   of 

Supreme  Court  ruled  unconstitution-  Churches    declaring    that    "neither 

al  requirements  by  state  officials  that  true  religion  nor  good  education  is 

classes  in  public  schools  be  opened  dependent  upon  the  devotional  use 

with   devotional  exercises  including  of   the   Bible   in   the   public   school 

Bible  reading  and  prayer.  The  Court  program.  .  .  .  Teaching  for  religious 

did  not  rule  that  the  Bible  and  other  commitment  is  the  responsibility  of 

religious    documents    could    not    be  the  home  and  the  church  or  syna- 

studied    in    schools.    Nor    did    the  gogue,     rather     than     the     public 

Court  rule  out  the  many  other  mani-  schools."  Many  comments   pro   and 

festations  of  religion  in  public  life.  con   have   been   made    on   the   de- 

.  .  .  Before  this  action  a  major  pro-  cision. 
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Eternal  Father,  we  give  thee  thanks 
for  thyself.  Thou  art  our  creator, 
our  sustainer,  and  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. By  thy  power  we  gain  strength 
to  live  well.  By  thy  love  we  find 
meaning  and  purpose  in  life.  By 
thy  guidance  we  know  which  way  to 
go  in  life,  the  goal  of  our  endeavors. 
We  are  thankful  for  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Savior.  Through  him  we 
have  found  forgiveness  for  sin  and 
everlasting  life.  We  are  grateful  for 
thy  church;  in  its  fellowship  we  find 
joy  and  comradeship.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  thy  Holy  Spirit — for  his 
guiding  light  which  dispels  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounds  our  path.  Give 
us  the  wisdom  and  the  will  always  to 
walk  in  thy  paths.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Gracious  Father,  we  express  our 
gratitude  today  for  life.  It  is  pre- 
cious. How  wonderful  to  arise  each 
new  day  and  know  that  before  us 
are  twenty-four  hours  to  live  well 
and  usefully  and  happily.  Lord,  help 
us  not  to  throw  life  away  by  wasting 
it,  by  misusing  it,  by  a  wrong  philos- 
ophy of  life,  by  wallowing  in  the 
depths  of  sin.  Help  us  not  to  bury 
life,  hide  it,  run  away  from  it,  seek 
to  escape  it — in  daydreams,  in  alco- 
hol or  drugs,  in  sickness,  in  defeat- 
ism, cynicism,  or  any  other  thing. 
But  help  us  to  invest  life  in  thee  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Through 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen, 


Merciful  Father,  we  give  thee  our 
humble  thanks  for  our  nation — its 
rugged  mountains,  its  deep  valleys, 
its  wide  plains;  its  people  with  their 
big  hearts  and  dedicated  wills;  the 
heritage  which  we  possess  from  our 
fathers— democracy  and  freedom  and 
faith.  We  have  not  yet  achieved  all 
that  we  would  wish  for  ourselves  but 
we  are  learning.  Cleanse  thou  us 
from  evil;  help  us  to  overcome  pride 
and  prejudice;  bind  our  hearts  in 
brotherhood;  restore  to  us  integrity 
and  high  ideals  that  we  may  please 
thee  and  carve  here  a  nation  where 
men  find  themselves  at  home  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  thanks 
for  our  homes,  our  families.  As  par- 
ents we  are  grateful  for  our  children 
and  for  one  another;  as  children  we 
are  grateful  for  our  parents.  Help  us 
to  build  a  home  w^here  love  and 
freedom  and  trust  and  faith  abide. 
Break  down  the  walls  of  suspicion 
and  help  us  to  confide  in  one  an- 
other, constructing  a  home  of  soli- 
darity, of  unity.  May  we  remember 
that  we  inhabit  only  a  house  and  not 
a  home  if  we  leave  God  out.  So 
may  the  foundation  of  our  home  be 
thee,  Holy  Father.  And  may  we  to- 
gether in  thy  church  find  the  spiri- 
tual strength  we  must  have  to  create 
a  secure  refuge.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Awards  from  Religious  Heritage  o£ 
America,  Inc. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Editor, 
Christian  Herald,  received  the  1963 
Clergy  Churchman  of  the  Year  from 
the  RHA,  Inc.  The  Lay  Churchman 
of  the  Year  award  went  to  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mrs.  Moses  P.  Epstein  of  New  York 
received  the  Religious  Lay  Woman 
of  the  Year  Award.  And  Miss  Jac- 
quelyn  Mayer  of  Ohio,  Miss  America 
1963,  received  the  Youth  Award. 
Congratulations  to  these  outstanding 
personalities! 

Christian  Radio  Network 
in   the   Philippines 

The  PhiHppines  has  become  the 
site  of  the  world's  second  Christian 
Radio  Network.  Two  10,000-watt 
transmitters  were  constructed  by  an 
Iowa  firm  and  began  broadcasting 
this  fall.  Station  DYCR,  the  Voice 
of  Christian  Brotherhood,  oldest  re- 
ligious education  station  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, is  the  "mother"  station  of  the 
new  network.  The  stations  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Christian  Churches. 

March  for  Migrants  at  McChord 

Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel 
at  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash- 
ington, earlier  this  year  collected 
clothing,  dishes,  silverware.  Bibles, 
crayons,  washtubs,  buggies,  strollers, 
health  kits  and  the  like  for  migrants. 
A  IJz-ton  truckload  of  goods  was 
given. 


Dr.  Ed  Espy, 

New  General   Secretary,   NCC 

Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  of  New 
York  City,  a  Baptist,  was  elected 
General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross.  Dr.  Espy  be- 
gan his  work  on  July  1.  He  was 
bom  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Red- 
lands  (Calif.) and  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  taught  in  the  field 
of  religion  and  higher  education  at 
Yale,  Union,  and  Drew  theological 
seminaries. 

The  Circuit  Rider 

Congratulations  to  Chaplain,  Cap- 
tain, Wayne  L.  Taylor,  Sector  Chap- 


Methodist  men  of  the  II th  Regiment. 
1st  Marine  Division,  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  observed  the  anniversary  of 
John  Wesley's  Aldersgate  Experience — 
considered  the  founding  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  225  years  ago.  LT/jg 
W.  C.  Davis,  CHC,  USN,  of  the  7th 
Marine  Regiment  pronounces  the 
benediction. 
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lain,  Washington  Air  Defense  Sector, 
USAF,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  and  others 
who  get  out  the  newsy  weekly  publi- 
cation known  as  The  Circuit  Rider. 
It  contains  the  weekly  Moral  Leader- 
ship news  releases  from  the  USAF 
Chaplain's  Board  and  other  items  of 
interest.  Jacob  M.  Braude  has  in 
one  issue  this  definition  of  a  smile: 
"A  curve  that  can  set  a  lot  of  things 
straight;  something  that  adds  to  your 
face  value;  it  goes  a  long  way,  but 
you're  the  one  who  must  start  it  on 
its  journey," 

American  Laymen   in  Europe 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  a  team 
of  laymen  from  the  U.S.A.  headed 
by  Don  L.  Calame,  director  of 
United  Church  Men  (NCC),  met 
with  European  colleagues  in  En- 
gland, Holland,  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  The  team  concluded 
that  Protestant  laxTnen  all  over 
Europe  are  intently  working  to  bring 
Christianity  out  of  the  churches  into 
the  common  marketplace  of  men's 
everyday  affairs. 

Grant  to  ICU 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  an- 
normced  a  $214,000  grant  to  the 
Japan  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity near  Tokyo  for  its  new  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. Students  in  the  school  are  train- 
ing for  public  service.  It  opened 
April  25  this   year. 

Seat  Belts  for  Kids,  Too 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
suggests  that  Johnny  also  needs  a 
seat  belt.  It  keeps  him  from  being 
thrown  off  balance;  it  reduces  traf- 
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The  second  annual  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Religious  Lay  Leader  Conference  was 
attended  by  235  officers  and  men  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Va., 
sponsored  by  CAPT  R.  W.  Dickman, 
CHC,  USN,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Chaplain. 

fie  fatigue;  and  it  prevents  injury 
and  saves  lives.  In  thousands  of 
cases,  seat  belt  users  walked  away 
from  serious   accidents — unhurt. 

Toynbee  Calls  for  Two  Things 

Prof.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  some  time 
ago  declared  that  the  human  race 
must  become  a  "single  world-wide 
unit"  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
and  distributing  food,  and  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  must  be  persuaded 
voluntarily  to  "regulate  the  birth 
rate  to  match  the  already  achieved 
reduction  of  the  death  rate."  These 
two  fundamental,  educational  proj- 
ects, he  said,  are  necessary  if  "we 
are  to  master  the  problem  of  him- 
ger. 

New   Executive    for 
Division  of  Foreign  Missions 

After  eleven  years  of  significant 
service  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions, 
NCC,  Dr.  Luther  A.  Gotwald  has  re- 
tired. The  Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Stowe 
has  succeeded  him.  Dr.  Stowe  began 
his  work  on  August  1,  1963. 


CDR  T.  D.  Parham,  CHC,  USN,  in- 
vited dancers  from  the  Polynesian  In- 
stitute of  the  Church  College  of  Ha- 
waii to  perform  aboard  the  USS  Valley 
Forge  while  the  ship  was  in  Hawaii 
for    Marine    landing    exercises. 


General   Assembly,   NCC 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia December  1-7,  1963.  The 
theme  of  the  Assembly  is:  "Servants 
of  the  Eternal  Christ."  This  is  also 
the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Fred 
Hoskins  which  has  been  studied  in 
preparation  for  the  meeting.  The 
book  has  acquainted  congregations 
with  the  issues  to  be  faced  at  the 
assembly.  It  contains  Bible  medita- 
tions that  deal  with  Christian  unity, 
problems  in  race  relationships,  tech- 
nology and  livelihood,  and  peace. 

"Youth  for  Understanding" 

Last  summer  more  than  500  young 


people  from  the  Detroit  area  spent 
two  months  in  twelve  countries 
abroad  under  the  "Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding" program  sponsored  by 
the  Ann  Arbor — Washtenaw  Council 
of  Churches.  Sixty-five  adult  leaders 
accompanied  the  groups.  As  a  part 
also  of  the  program,  more  than  250 
young  people  from  overseas  have 
spent  one  year  in  Michigan  homes. 

Baptist  Crusade  in  Japan 

Early  in  the  year  the  Japan  Bap- 
tist New  Life  Movement  conducted 
one  of  the  biggest  evangelistic  cru- 
sades in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Ministers  from  the  USA  flew  to 
Japan  and  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign. More  than  22,214  decisions 
were  made  during  the  five-week 
period.  Before  the  crusade  began, 
there  were  14,000  Baptists  in  Japan. 

188th  Birthday  of  the 
Army   Chaplaincy 

The  U.S.  Army  Chaplaincy  cele- 
brated its  188th  birthday  in  July, 
1963. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  14,  16-17,  Egyptian  State 
Tourist  Administration;  pages  31-32, 
Nellie  Bly  Middleton;  pages  45,  60,  61, 
U.S.  Navy;  page  59,  U.S.  Marines. 


Solution  to 

"Which 

Man  Drinks 
(page  57) 

Water?" 

Norwegian 

Ukrainian 

Englishman 

Spaniard 

Japanese 

Yellow 

Blue 

Red 

Ivory 

Green 

Kools 

Chester- 
fields 

Old  Golds 

Luckies 

Parliaments 

Fox 

Horse 

Snails 

Dog 

Zebra 

Water 

Tea 

Milk 

Orange 
Juice 

Coffee 
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NOVEMBER  is  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year.  Winter  is  trying  to 
set  in  and  will  succeed.  There  are  two  full  moons  this  month — one 
on  the  1st,  the  other  on  the  30th. 

Nov.  1-4.  Chrysanthemum — Orchid  Show,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Nov.  1-30.  March  for  Muscular  Dystrophy.  "To  raise  funds  for  the  scientific 

conquest  of  neuromuscular  diseases." 
Nov.  1-15.  Seventh  Annual  Film  Festival,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Nov.  1.  World  Community  Day.  Theme:  "Nation  Building  and  the  United 

Nations." 
Nov.  1.  National  Authors    Day.   "To   give  recognition   to   writers    and   to 

encourage  others  to  lend  their  talents  in  making  a  better  America." 
Nov.  5.  General  Election  Day.  Don't  forget  to  vote. 
Nov.  5.  Guy  Fawkes  Day  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  day  in  1605 

the  plot  of  Fawkes  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  discovered. 

Fawkes  is  ceremonially  burned  in  effigy  annually. 
Nov.  10.  The  I88th  Birthday  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Also  Stewardship  Day. 
Nov.  10-17.  American  Education  Week.  Support  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Nov.  10-16.  National  Children's  Book  Week.  Endorse  and  read  the  good 

books. 
Nov.  10-21.  National  Retarded   Children's   Week.   Inform   and   educate    on 

the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Nov.  11.  Veterans  Day. 
Nov.  11-17.  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  31.  National   Christmas    Seal   Campaign.    "To   raise    funds   to 

support  the  work  of  the  TB  Associations." 
Nov.  13-Dec.  15.  World  Press  Photographers'  Exhibit.  The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands. 
Nov.  16-25.  International  Book  Fair.  Berlin,  Gy. 
Nov.  17-23.  Latin  American  Week.  "To  promote  closer  ties  between  the 

Americas." 
Nov.  17-23.  Diabetes    Week.    "To   find   an   estimated    1,400,000    unknown 

diabetics  in  the  U.S.  and  to  educate  them  on  how  to  control  the  disease." 
Nov.  18-24.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week, 

Nov.  18.  Centennial  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.   Gett>'sbmrg,  Pa. 
Nov.  19.  Equal  Opportunity  Day. 
Nov.  21-Dec.  17.  Aviation  Month  International. 
Nov.  24-30.  Know  Your  America  Week. 

Nov.  28.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Pre-Christmas  parades  in  Phila.  and  New  York. 
Nov.  28-Dec.  25.  World-wide  Bible  Reading  Program. 
Nov.  28.  188th  Anniversary  of  the  Navy  Chaplains'   Corps. 
Nov.  29-bec.  1.  Men's  Convention,  Reformed  Church  of  America,  in  Chi- 


cago. 
Nov.  30.  Army-Navy  Football  Game,  Philadelphia. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  in  these  articles  may  also  be  helpful  to 
lay  leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons, 

1.  Managing  with  Low  Incomes  {page  18) 

Bible  Material:  Proverbs  25:28;  1  Corinthians  7:5;  2  Peter  1:5-7 
How  much  money  does  a  man  need  to  be  making  when  he  gets 
married?  What  suggestions  do  you  make  for  managing  on  a  low  in- 
come? Consider,  first,  the  single  person;  second,  the  married  couple. 
How  does  self-control  help  us  in  the  management  of  money?  How 
much  should  a  person  with  a  low  income  give  the  church? 

2.  Love:  Puddle  or  Pyramid?   (page  26) 
Bible  Material:  John  3:16;  15:12-15 

Do  you  agree  that  "most  marriage  failures  are  courtship  failures'? 
Why  or  why  not?  What  is  love?  What  is  the  difference  between  love 
and  infatuation?  If  the  essence  of  maturity  is  the  ability  to  give,  how 
can  we  be  siure  we  are  mature?  How  can  intelligence  and  emotion 
work  together  to  build  a  person  capable  of  great  love?  What  do  we 
learn  about  love  from  our  scripture  passages? 

3.  Is  It  Wrong  to  Be  Different?  (page  38) 

Bible  Material:  Acts  17:2,  11;  1  Peter  3:15-17 

What  are  the  primary  differences  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  faiths?  At  what  point  should  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  begin  in  an  effort  to  resolve  their  differences?  How  does 
one  discover  the  truth  about  God  and  the  church?  What  do  our 
scripture  passages  teach  us?  When  is  it  right  to  be  different?  When 
is  it  wrong? 

4.  Praise  the  Lord  (page  46) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  150 

Make  a  Hst  of  items  for  which  you  are  grateful.  Discuss  these  in 
your  group  or  with  a  friend.  What  is  praise?  Where  should  we  praise 
God?  How  often?  What  does  the  psalmist  in  our  scripture  passage 
say  about  praise?  What  is  the  purpose  of  Thanksgiving?  How  can 
we  be  thankful  to  God  and  praise  him  the  year  'round? 
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Best  Sports  Stories— 1963  edited  by  Irving  T.  Marsh  and  Edward  Ehre.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  1963.  $4.50. 

A  thriUing  panorama  of  the  1962  sports  year.  The  book  contains  forty-eight 
of  the  best  stories  from  newspapers  and  magazines  and  thirty  top  photographs 
on  all  areas  of  the  sports  world.  The  three  prize-winning  stories  were  written  by 
Jack  Murphy  of  the  'ian  Diego  Union,  Bob  Addie  of  The  Washington  Post,  and 
M>Ton  Cope  whose  article  was  pubHshed  in  True.  There  are  exciting  stories  from 
baseball  (thirteen),  boxing  (five),  football  (four),  golf  (four),  basketball,  racing, 
and  boating  (three  each),  track  and  field  (two  each),  hockey,  tennis,  auto 
racing  and  outdoors  (one  each).  In  addition  the  general  category  has  seven 
entries  ranging  from  the  humorous  to  the  serious. 

Tliis  is  the  nineteentli  volume  in  the  Dutton  sports  series. 

The  Marriage  Oimate  by  Ernest  Ligon  and  Leona  Smitli.  Bethanv  Press,  Box  179, 
St.  Louis  66,  Mo.  1963.  $4.75. 

In  America  one  home  is  broken  every  one  and  one-half  minutes.  This  book 
seeks  to  counsel  husbands  and  wives  on  how  to  make  the  cHmate  of  the  home 
more  favorable  to  stability  and  happiness.  It  results  from  ten  years  of  study 
by  the  Character  Research  Project  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Although  the  writing  is 
couched  in  the  jargon  of  the  psychologists,  beneath  it  all  the  reader  will  discover 
many  positive — the  book  emphasizes  the  positive — suggestions  on  the  making  of 
happier  homes. 

The  Art  o£  Staying  Happily  Married  bv  Robert  W.  Bums.  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  CfifiFs,  N.J.  1963.  $3.95. 

Dr.  Burns  is  the  outstanding  "Pastor  of  Peachtree  Street"  in  Atlanta.  He  counsels 
closely  with  all  couples  who  come  to  him  for  marriage — he  has  married  more 
than  3,000  couples.  In  this  book  he  reveals  his  faith  that  all  persons  can  learn  how- 
to  stay  happily  married.  He  quotes  a  Chicago  attorney  who  estimates  that  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  divorces  could  have  been  prevented.  To  stay  happily  married, 
couples  must  learn  to  meet  five  basic  needs:  Acceptance,  Affection,  Association, 
Achievement,  and  Adventure.  Practical  suggestions  are  given  by  the  author  on 
how  to  meet  these  needs  in  the  early  years  of  marriage,  in  the  middle  years  and 
in  the  later  years.  Dr.  Burns  befieves  that  "comradeship  with  God"  is  most  im- 
portant in  staying  happily  married. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Opportunities.  Prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State.  On  sale  through  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing OfiBce,  Washington  25,  D.C.  15  cents. 

This  small  pamphlet  gives  listings  of  opportunities  U.S.  citizens  have  to  go  to 
school  and  teach  abroad. 
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Fine  Magazine 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  THE  LINK.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
fine  magazine  and  your  help  to  us  in  our  chapel  program. 

— Chaplain  (Maj)  George  R.  Young,  Jr.,  1st  Medium  Tank  Bn.,  35th  Armor, 
4th  Armored  Div.,  APO  66,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fine  Booklet 

I  think  THE  LINK  is  a  very  fine  booklet,  and  that  the  February  issue  is  one 
of  the  best  yet. 

—SMS  James  L.  Jones,  AF  34105791,  921st  ACW  Sq.,  Box  146,  APO  370, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Tops 

In  closing,  let  me  say  THE  LINK  is  still  tops  with  me  and  hope  to  continue 
its  use   upon   arrival  in   Okinawa. 

— Chaplain  (Capt)  WilUam  D.  Froeschner,  USA,  USA  Chaplains'  School, 
CI  16AC22,  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Likes  THE  LINK 

Please  renew  this  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  The  young  man  has  asked  again 
for  it.  He  says  he  enjoys  it  so  much  and  we  have  intended  to  renew  it  before  this 
but  you  know  it  was  just  one  of  those  things  we  "put  off." 

— John  S.  Dameron,  5004-26th  Ave.,  Hillcrest  Estates,  Washington  21,  D.C. 

Superior  Issues 

So  much  for  data!  We  appreciate  the  superior  issues  of  THE  LINK  that  keep 
coming  forth  each  month  like  gems  and  they  are  carefully  distributed  throughout 
the  Shangri-La  to  eager  readers. 

— LCDR  Robert  W.   Odell,  CHC,  USN,  USS   Shangri-La    (CVA-38). 

Pleasure  to  Read 

It  is  a  pleasure,  each  month,  to  read  THE  LINK,  as  it  does  much  to  raise  one's 
spirits  .  .  .  especially  those  of  us  who  are  separated  from  our  loved  ones  for 
extended  periods  overseas. 

While  I  was  reading  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  reference  to  a  booklet  entitled, 
"Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home."  I  am  enclosing  20  cents  for  a  copy. 

—Donald    G.    Bascom,    Hq.    Co.,    USAAD-TF,    APO    287,    New    York,    N.Y. 

Send  THE  LINK  to  My  Parents 

Will  you  please  send  THE  LINK  to  my  parents  as  a  Mother's  Day  and  Father's 
Day  gift.  ...  I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much.  My  husband  and  I  are  stationed 
in  Zaragoza,   Spain,  with  the   Air   Force. 

— Mrs.  George  M.  Goulet,  Zaragoza,  Spain. 


"You  can't  help  but  like  this  young 
doctor  ...  he  always  finds  something 
wrong  with  you." 

BUSTRATION 
When  I  am  early, 

The  bus  is  late. 
When  I  am  late, 

The  bus   won't  wait. 
— Eva  Kraus 

"What  is  that  little  boy  crying 
about?"  the  benevolent  old  lady 
asked  of  the  ragged  urchin. 

"Dat  other  kid  swiped  his  candy," 
he  said. 

"But  how  is  it  that  you  have  the 
candy  now?" 

"Sure  I  got  the  candy  now.  I'm 
the  Idd's  law>'er." — American  Opin- 
ion. 


The  young  couple  had  just  fin- 
ished going  over  their  monthly  bills 
and  were  down  to  the  last  two. 

"Goodness,  honey,"  said  the  hus- 
band, "we're  practically  broke.  I 
don't  know  which  to  pay — ^the  elec- 
tric company  or  the  doctor." 

"Oh,  the  electric  company,  of 
course,"  answered  his  wife.  "After 
all,  the  doctor  can't  shut  off  your 
blood." — Ohio  Motorist. 

The  inmate  of  an  asylum  was 
about  to  be  discharged,  and  he  was 
undergoing   the   final   questioning. 

"Now  that  you've  been  pro- 
nounced cured,"  said  the  head  psy- 
chiatrist, "what  are  your  plans?" 

"Well,  I  used  to  be  a  lawyer,"  the 
man  said,  "so  I  may  go  back  to 
that.  Then  again,  being  a  certified 
pubhc  accountant,  I  might  try  that 
for  a  while.  I  might  try  teaching, 
too.  And  if  I  find  I  don't  like  any  of 
those,  I'll  probably  go  in  for  ar- 
chitecture or  maybe  piloting  a 
plane."  For  a  second  he  stood  in 
thought.  Then  he  added:  "Of 
course,  I  might  become  a  teakettle." 
— C.  Kennedy  in  Quote. 

The  fact-finding  youngster  faced 
his  mother  one  day,  asking: 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  the  stork 
brought  me?" 

"Why,  yes,  dear." 

"And  I  weighed  eight  pounds?" 
Yes. 

"Well,  for  your  information,"  said 
the  boy,  "the  stork  hasn't  the  wing 
spread  to  carry  an  eight-pound  load." 
— Arkansas  Baptist. 

Money  talks  but  not  very  long  any- 
more. 
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